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MAXIM GORKY . 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

RAILWAY RATELEGISLATION . 

“TELL MY DISCIPLES AND PETER” C. R. Burke 


THESENATE ANDTHE PEOPLE . Senator Perkins 
EASTER DAWN (Poem) « Frank Crane 
THE CONQUERING AUTOMOBILE GeorgesDupuy 
“ GENTLEMEN BY PROFESSION” T.W. Higginson 


BACK TO MOTHER EARTH. . L. W.C, Tuthill 
LOVE AND FATE (Poem) . . . . JamesS. Boyd 


TABOGA AND THE CHAGRES RIVER 
Gardner Richardson and E. E. Slosson 


ad 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, Insurance, 
Financial, etc. 
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This Shoe is one of the most superb and exquisitely wrought of 


THE SOROSIS LUXURIOUS MODELS 


Itis exceedingly fashionable, smartand stunning for alldress occasions 
Sorosis Stores and Departments: 

New York: ue McCreery & Hartford: 945 Main St. “eae 1312-14 Chestnut 
Co., 23rd S Providence: The Shepard Co. 

Brooklyn: Cor. “Fulton and Hoyt St. Louis: Scruggs, Vandervoort ae Cor. Penn Ave. and 
Sts. & Barney Dry Goods Co. sth St. and 214 6th St. 

Baltimore: 19 es = St., W. | oe gh 700 Nicollet Ave. Cleveland? 177 Euclid Ave. 

Washington: 1213 F Street. ‘incinnati: 106 West 7th St. \ To : 

Boston: 20 Temple Place and Detroit: Newcotmb-Endicott Co. renga he Aiypeg ome a St. 
176 Boylston St. San Francisco: 216 Post St. St. Paul: Field, Schlick & Co. 

Chicago: 34 Washington St. Buffalo: H. A. Meldrum Co. Denver: 626 16th St. 

GERMAN STORES: Berlin: 60 Friedrich Strasse. Hamburg: 25 Jungfernstieg. Frankfurt-a-m., 19 Rossmarket. 

LONDON SHOPS: Regent House, Regent St., W. 19 Westbourne Grove, W. 83 Brompton Road, S. W. 

And all other Important Cities in Europe and America 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








‘*The most engaging story yet written of Southern life °’ 
is said by a Southerner of 
Mr. OWEN WISTER’S new novel just ready 


jiLady Baltimore 


“‘Lady Baltimore’ is the most engaging story yet written of Southern life. It is the 
quiet annals of an old Southern town told in the half whimsical, wholly sympa- 
thetic style of ‘Cranford,’ to which it is closely akin in charm. It reminds one, 
too, of Margaret Deland’s admirable ‘Old Chester Tales,’ for it is written with the 
same loving appreciation of a simple neighborhood. With what a sense of humor, 
with what a delicacy of touch, with what a finished skill Owen Wister has made 
an exquisite picture you must read to see. It is like a dainty water color portrait, 
delicious in.itself even if it were not true; but to its truth there will rise up a 
crowd of witnesses. 

“T am ready to venture that any Southern man or woman who reads it will 
stop often, with finger between the leaves, to say, ‘Ain’t it so! This is exactly the 
way it is back home. This is us.’ . . . The book is charming in every par- 
ticular.”—-The Chicago Record-Herald. 

The scenes of “the most appealing, the loveliest, the most wistful town in 

America’ are admirably reproduced in drawings in the text. Cloth, $1.50. 











New Books of Notable Interest 


Mr. Egerton Castle’s newnovel If Youth but Hnew 
By the Author of “‘ The Pride of Jennico,”’ “‘ Young April,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s snewrtovel The Portreeve 
By the Author of ‘‘ Children of the Mist,” ‘‘ The Secret Woman,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new play Nero 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s latest brilliant success, by the Author of “ Ulysses.” 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 8c.); large paper edition on Japanese vellum, $5.00 


Mr. John Spargo’s socialstudy The Bitter Cry of the Children 


A personal investigation of the conditions of poverty affecting children. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 13.) 


Mr. Hugo R. Meyers’s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 
Facts of experience with figures, sources and dates fully given. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage 13¢.) 


Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends 


The story of a rare combination of blended breadth and personal power. 7wo volumes, Svo, $9.00 net 


Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Life of John Wesley 
Better than any other biography, this brings out the personality of this plain little man of such won- 
derful mastery over men. Cloth, 8v0, $1.50 net ( postage 17¢.) 


Napoleon. Volume IX of thee Cambridge Modern History 
The sixth to appear in the notable series projected by LORD ACTON, to be completed in twelve 
volumes. Cloth, Royal 8vo, $4.00 net 








Pale THE, MACMILLAN COMPANY **46,3#)4re 
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Leading Text-Books in History 


Hart’s Essentials in American History —From the discovery to the present day. By Atsert BusHNELL 
Hart, LL.D., Professor of History, Harvard University. Flalf leather, 8vo, 631 pages, with maps and 
illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Wolfsohn’s Essentials in Ancient History—From the earliest records to Charlemagne. By ArtHur Mayer 
Wotrson, Pu.D., First Assistant in History, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. Half leather, 
8vo, 528 pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, $1.50. 





Walker’s Essentals in English Histor y —From the earliest records to the present day. By AvsBert Perry WALKER, 
A.M., Master in History, English High School, Boston. Half leather, 8vo, 592 pages, with maps and 
illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Harding’s Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern History—From Charlemagne to the present day. By Samvuet 
BaNNISTER Harpinc, Pu.D., Professor of European History, Indiana University. Half leather, 8vo, 
643 pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Morey’s Outlines of Roman History—By Witttam C. Morey, Px.f., D.C.L., Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science, University of Rochester. Cloth, 12mo, 348 pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, 
$1.00. 

Morey’s Outlines of Greek History—Witha survey of ancient Oriental nations. By WriLt1am C. Morey, Px.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of History and Political Science, University of Rochester. Cloth, 1zmo, 378 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. Price, $1.00. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOHS FOR 1906... . 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








THE LATEST AND BEST NEW ENGLAND ROMANCE 


The Girl From Tim’s Place 


By Charles Clark Mann, author of “ Vacle Terry” 
Illustrated By Frank T. Merrill. Price, $1.50 


An intensely fascinating love story of the Maine Wilderness, weird and 
exciting, yet sweet and tender. 

A prominent character ix Mr. Munn’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Old Cy Walker,” the 
finest and drollest woodsman in fiction. Here are a few of his many bright 
CMARLES CLARA MUNN and quaint sayings: 

———“ “The man that won't bear watchin’ needs it.” 


“The more I see o’ the world, the better I like the woods.” 
“ A girl with a new ring allus hez trouble with her hair.” 








A THRILLING STORY OF LOVE AND MYSTERY 


THE GOLDEN GREYHOUND 


By Dwight Tilton, author of “ Miss Petticoats.” 
Illustrated by E. Pollak. Price, $1.50. 

An up-to-date story of love, adventure and mystery, with wireless telegraphy and 
all the modern improvements, that will not let you rest until you see how it is coming 
out. The hero is a rich young New Yorker and former Yale athlete. Heissoattracted 
by a lovely face as to follow its possessor on board an Atlantic liner, called “‘ Phe 
Golden Greyhound,” from a vast shipment of gold, where he helps solve a baffling 
mystery, and his rash journey brings g:eat happiness to all but a set of unsuccessful 
plotters. The book is as rich in humor as it is fertile in invention, and is strikingly 
handsome in make-up. 

At all booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the publisiers, 


LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO.,_ - BOSTON 
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FROM DUTTON’S SPRING LIST 


The Man From America 


By. MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE 
Author of ‘* Peter’s Mother.” $1.50 





Peasant Life in the Holy Land 
By C. T. WILSON 
Illustrated, 8vo, $3.50 net. 


An intimate account of the manners, cus- 
toms, language and folk-lore of Eastern lands. 


Western Culture in Eastern 
Lands 


By ARMINIUS VAMBERY 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of My Struggles.” 
8vo, $3.50 net. 


A comparison of the methods adopted by 
England and Russia in the Middle East asa 
civilizing influence. 


Studies of English Mystics 
St. Margaret’s Lectures. 
By WILLIAM RALPH INGE 
8vo, $2.00 net 


Essays on five representative English poets, 
concluding with one on ** The Mysticism of 
Robert Browning.” . 


A Book for a Rainy Day 
or Recollections of the Years 1766-1833 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH 


Illustrated from Contemporary Prints. 
8vo, half vellum, $5.00 net. 
sé 





Ten Thousand Miles in a Yacht 
Round the West Indies and Up the Amazon 
By RICHARD ARTHUR 
Introduction by William M. Ivins, Fully Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


Describing the cruiseof the Yacht ‘‘Virginia’’ 
chartered by Commodore E. C. Benedict dur- 
ing the winter of 1905. 


Mast and Sail in Europe and 
Asia 


By H. WARINGTON SMITH 
Royal Thames Yacht Club. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, $6.00 net. 


A detailed study of the different types of 
sailing boats in different parts of the world. 


The Christ of English Poetry 


The Hulsean Lectures Delivered Before the 
University of Cambridge. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D. 
Dean of Ely 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 

‘*T have endeavored to show how this con- 
ception of Christ’s personality has been brought 
home to the English people, at four represen- 
tative periods of our national life, by making 
an appeal, not to the witness of the Theolo- 

ians, but to the witness of the Poets of 
ngland.’—7he Author 


The Africander Land 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 
Author of ‘* The Mastery of the Pacific,” etc. 
Maps, etc. 8vo, $5.00 net. 





EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY. 


Descriptive circulars giving titles, authors, etc., sent to any address. 
A really remarkable revelation in the art of making books. This series is printed on fine paper, 
handsomely bound, good type and in every respect will appeal to the real lover of books. 


50 titles now ready. 50c. cloth, $1.00 leather 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street, New York 
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THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 


The eventful life in a Nevada mining camp is here vividly depicted. 
says The Congregationalist. 12mo, $1.50. 


and more dramatic,” 


A MAKER OF HISTORY 


“ By far the best work of this clever author.” —Chicago Daily News, 


By A. B. WARD 
“A story of the ‘Sky Pilot’ type, only stronger 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE TWO LEADING BOOKS ON RAILROAD RATES 
THE HEART OF 
THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


AMERICAN 
RAILROAD RATES” 


By 
JUDGE WALTER C. NOYES 


“ We know of no book which will give the lay reader so 
clear and so authoritative a statement of the funda- 
mental legal principles which must govern im the deter- 
mination of the pending question concerning government 
regulation of railway rates.’"’"—Outlook, New York. 


$1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.64. 


ON THE FIELD OF GLORY 





By 
PROF. FRANK PARSONS 


A history of railroad discrimination in the Umted States 
by one who has studied and investigated the relations 
between the railroads and the public for twenty years. 
A book that fully reveals the facts in reference to rail- 
road discrimination and proposes remedies. 


$1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


“Other novels seem juiceless and other heroes Yom after reading ‘On the Field of Glory,’ says The Independent 4 


Authorized translation by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA 


By MAJOR WILLIAM WOOD 


ran fd Wood places the Quebec campaign of 1759 on a new historical footing. He makes use of important material 


that has one to light since Parkman’s day. 
postpaid, $2.7 


Standard American Edition, with portraits and maps. 


8v0, $2.50 net ; 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 











MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA 


By 

dre 

lish. 

Mrs. Henshaw in the mountains. 
Professor John Macoun 

have done it is more than 1 


of the flowers that bloom above the clouds. 


could have hoped. 


the grouping of the flowers, the concise and yet complete 


the eminent naturalist, says, 
The beaut ty of the photographs, the absolute correctness of 
le: 


ulia W. Henshaw—a simple and pee guide to the names and descriptions of some three hun- 


Scientifically accurate, but expressed in popular Eng- 


One hundred and one magnificent full page reproductions of the original photographs taken by 


“That the work should have been done as you 


scriptions make it easy for even the visitor of 


a day to identify all the plants he is likely to see: Your choice of English names, when such had not before 


been given to our Alpine flowers, is excellent.” 


Ready in May. (Price, $2.00- net.) 





TWO BOOKS OF PRACTICAL OUTDOOR INTEREST 


Agriculture For Beginners 


By Professors Burkett, Stevens and Hill, a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of 350 pages, treating of horti- 
culture, market gardening, flower and window garden- 
ing, as well as the more generally accepted divisions 
of agriculture, such as farm crops, domestic animals, 
raising of fruit trees, etc. (90 cents net.) 


Forestry 


By Filibert Roth, of the United States Department 
of Forestry, in whose 300 pages are explained with 
illustrations, the planting of trees, selection of trees, 
forest preservation and reforesting of waste lands. 
(90 cents net.) 





NORTHERN TRAILS 


By William J. Long, easily the most Repuler outdoor book of the year—not the book of a day, but of 


the day—the day that is never done. 


get their first glimpse into the great outside world, 
ern Trails, write us that they now must have School of the Woods. 


who haye read School of the 


Woods want it, and those who 
depicted so attractively by Mr. Long, from North- 
(Each, $1.50 net.) 








The Spring Announcement of Out Door Books is ready. 


Send for it and 


for the Illustrated Circular on Mountain Wild Flowers. 


Trade Department 


GINN @ COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON 
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INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


A Pom arative Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany and America. By ArtHur Smapwett, M.A., 


2 vols. 8vo. 863 pages. Net, $7.00. 


“Some of the chapters in these volumes are model records 
vividly and often in picturesque phrase; the outcome of =e 
e know few recent books li 


clearly and succinctly, and, without ey 
careful, dispassionate ‘examination. Mag 
ful to employers and workmen.’’—The Times 


of economical investigation. They sum 
kely to be more instructive and help- 





Principles of Economics 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AMERICAN 
CONDITIONS. By Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL. D., 
McVickar Professor of Political Economy in Col- 
umbia University. Author of “Essays in Taxation,” 
etc. With 28 maps and charts. 659 pages. Crown, 
8vo. $2.25. 

“*“ * * * the wealth of illustrative coo the 
clearness of the style, and the extended bib wag 4 
and list of —— Government reports, &c., to be 
consulted—all of these and other features unite to 
make the book one which is to be especially recom- 
mended to the reader who is not a trained economist; 
for either advanced student or business man not spe- 
cially trained in economic reasoning it would not be 
easy to find a more appropriate k.’’—Journal of 
Commerce. 





International Law: A 


Treatise 
By L. OPPENHEIM, LL. D., Lecturer in Public In- 
ternational Law at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science epee ee London), for- 
merly Professor Ordinarius of w in the Univer- 
sity of Basle. In two volumes. Octavo. Re 
Vol. ¥. PEACE. Vol. Il., WAR AND NEUTRAL- 


96.8 *,* Ko volumes may be had separately, price, net, 
eac 

“It will be a matter of snes rejoicing ay 
students of international law tha have 
at last 2 comprehensive jaseeumns a the ‘ee of 
Peace Another merit is that the method of 
toonubett ulegh this work equally well to the jurist 
and to the student.’’—Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


In 12 Volumes. 8vo. With Maps. 


Edited by W. Hunt, D. Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 


Rectnatp L. Poote, Editor of the English Historical Review. 


Vol. L., 


Vol. IL., 1066 to 1216. By Ge GEORGE E BURTON ADAMS, | 
et, $2.60. 


Vol. IlI:, 1216 to 1377. 


Vol. X., 1760 to 1801. By WILLIAM HUNT, D. 


to 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. Net, $2.60. 


M. A., of Yale University. Net, $2.60. 


Litt., one of the editors of the work. Net, $2.6 


The above volumes are now ready; others are in the press and will be issued at intervals of. ‘about two 


months. 


A descriptive prospectus may be had on application to. the publishers. 





The Life of Lord Granville 
1815-1891 


By Lorp Epmonp Fitzmaurice. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo, Net, $10.00. 

“There is scarcely a phase of English litical his- 
tory between the accession of Queen ictoria and 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule pill which does not receive 
further illumination * * in these volumes.’ <N. 
Y. Independent. 


Tribal Custom in Anglo- 


Saxon Law: 
Being an Essay supplements! to (1) “The English 
Village Communit (2) “The Tribal System in 
Wales.” By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo. 
Net, $4.00. 


Strength and Diet: 


A Practical Treatise with Special Regard to the Life 
of Nations. By the Hon. R. Russell. 8vo. Net, $4.40. 





A History of Diplomacy in 
the International Devel- 
opment of E.urope 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL. D., U. S. Minister to 
Switzerland, formerly Assistant ‘Secretary of State. 
In 6 volumes. Octavo. 


Vol I., THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EM- 
PIRE. 506 pages, with 5 colored Maps; Chronologi- 
cal Tables of Emperors, Popes and ulers; List of 
Treaties, etc., and Index. Net, $5.00. By mail, $5.24. 


““* * * These volume titles of themselves sig- 
gest a work of philosophical conception, and if it be 
executed wi the breadth, penetration, and clearness 
of expression that mark the first installment, it will 
assuredly attain a high standard. The results of 
investigation are handled with a narrative skill that 
invests the driest of facts with .the interest of fresh- 
ness; the tone throughout is scrupulously impartial, 
and the uirements of perspective are unfailingly 
observed.’’—The Outlook. 





THE COAL MINE WORKERS 


A STUDY IN LABOR ORGANIZATION 


By Franx Juctan Warne, Ph.D. Author of “The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers,” etc. 


Net, $1.00. By mail, $1.08 


12mo. 252 pages. 


we - In our ‘Saliminiah this book deserves to be characterized as an authority, and, as far as we 
er, as ‘the best authority, F a oo pet field of which it treats—labor organizations in the coal fields of 


nited States. . . 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
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Im Studying the Bible 


why should we handicap ourselves with 
the language of 300 years ago? 

The language of King James’ time, 
when the Bible was translated, contains 
so many words not now used, as well as 
words used in a different sense from 
the accepted meaning of to-day, that 
one is in constant danger of losing much 
of the meaning of the original messages. 


The American 
Standard 
Bible 


he Bible in plain, modern 
glist h of to-day, which gvery- 
y can readily understand wi 
— the aid of Bible Dictionaries 
mmentaries. 

“y, is the work of devout 
churchmen in England and 
America, who for ‘twenty-nine years gave them- 
selves to a ‘close study of the original text with the 
pu of rendering a more accurate translation— 
a plain translation for the people of to-day. It is 
ae the best translation of the Bible ee 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quick] 
from us, any style of the American Standard Bi fe 
you order. Prices, 3c. to $18.00, according to size 
and binding. We sell direct where booksellers 

will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
American Standard Bible’’ 


our 49-page book, which tells vie the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows sample 
ges, bindings, etc., of the many styles issued. 
our name on a postal card, with the name of 
your bookseller, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS WN N & SONS 
37u East 18th Street, New York 














ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYS8LOP, PH D., LL.D., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
A comprehensive account of the Inv aa of Crystal 
Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, paritions, 
Premonitions, Cluirvoyance, Mediumistic PR renomena, 
etc., by that eminent group of scientific men composing 
the Council of the Soe ety for Psychical Research. Also 
by the same author, 


SCIENCE+A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crooks, Prof. William James, Dr 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. ‘Bidgwick, Prof. Newbold, 
F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves” 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 


Each, bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 each. 
HERBERT B, TURNER & CO.,- - Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - . - Publisher. 
A Weekly my Entered at the New York Post Office 
nd-Class Mail Matter. 
YABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Bing saute 10 oon 
kk. over six m 


t- 
| ly coign Oountry i= the Postal Union $1.60 0 


Order for the ange of an addrese should be received one 
3 ae effect; the ae as well as the 


Persons ig desiring ine — of their goannas. if not ac- 
cepted, should ’ -_ 5 Gone and ——— = wee ba. 
cannot, however, in case, hold ourselves respon r 
their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





ENTIRELY NEW 


LUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 


»TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


wentieth Century Helps 





ictionary, includ- 
x, Gh lossary, 
jet, ” under 





Illustrated, ~~ New Hel 
Under One Alphabet. An i 
a Vw Pow scholar. 


rea | 


These are the only teachers’ and Scholars’ 
Bibles having all the Helps arranged Under 
One Alphabet. For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for catalogue. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MERICAN BRANC 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Textbook of Literary Criticism 


For advanced Classes.—A Complete Course in English. 
Special Analysis of Verse and Prose Forms, Letter, 
Essay, Oration, Lyric, Drama, Epic, Etc. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. SHERAN, M. A. 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers, New York City 


WORK FOR WOMEN 
Refined, secluded, educative; salary $20 to $35 a 
week ; cpreiat employment contract ; work not ditfi- 
cult—quickly learned. Send for free booklet. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
10 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 


MANTELS 


FIREPLACES 
aeons 
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SILVER,BURDETT & COMPANY 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING INVALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 
IN COMMERCIAL CLASSES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ; 
PRIVATE STUDY AND REFERENCE: 


ALSO FOR 





Business Law $1.25 


By THOMAS R. WHITE, B.L., LL.B., of the Philadel- 
phia Bar, and Lecturer on Law in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

A text for everyday use, are the ele- 
mentary principles of law relating to the more 
common business transactions in a style so clear 
and free from technicality that they can be 
readily understood by persons un to legal 
phraseology. 


The Woman’s Manual of ry! 
1 


By Mary A. GREENE, LL.B., Member of the Boston 
Bar and Lecturer on Law at Lasell Seminary. 


A selection of laws that women specially need 
to know. Adapted to the need of the intelligent 
woman of to-day, whether the rich woman man- 
aging her own property or that of a club or 
charitable institution, or the self-supporting 
woman dependent upon her own efforts. 








Introduction to the Study ¢ 
Commerce $1.2 


By FREDERICK R. CLOW, PH.D., Teacher o, P stay 
tcs and History in the State Normal School, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin. 


A working manual to prepare the student for 
actual experience by teaching him the larger 
principles which are the basis of all be wna 
transactions, and, by analysis and reasoning, a 
broader understanding of industrial life. 
$1.75 


International Law 
Brown Univer. 


By GEORGE G. WILSON, PH.D. sity, 
and GEORGE F. TUCKER, Pu.D., lately Reporter of 
Decisions, Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 


A clear and convincing statement of the prin- 
ciples of —— ws and their applica- 
tion, illustra 3 4 many actual tances. 
Worthy of i the thorough treatment of 
diplomatic and other forms of procedure. 


Correspondence from teachers and others interested in any of these texts is cordially invited. 
Brizf Educational Catalogue, Introductory Price List, and special descriptive circulars on request 





NEW YORK 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





JUST PUBLISHED 
8vo. Cloth, 178 Pages. Illustrated, Price, $1.25 Net 


The SEVEN FOLLIES OF SCIENCE 


A popular account of the most famous 


SCIENTIFIC IMPOSSIBILITIES 
And the attempts which have been made to solve them 


To which is added a small 
Budget of Interesting Paradoxes, Illusions and Marvels 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


By JOHN PHIN 


Author aw “ How to Use the Microscope ; ;" “The Workshop Companton ;” 
Shakespeare Cyclopedia ;” Editor, ted of Worcester’s 
“ Century of Inventions;” 


CONTENTS 


Transmutation of Metals “Afcbomy. 

cury. The Universal Medicine and 
Additional 

The Alkahest or oo Solvent. 


oe of § . 
iaell Budest” of Posndemne, 

(with — es to Professor De 
Dimension, ow 4° ce oo be ———v Enlarged by 
merely changing its Shape. Can a Man Lift Himself by 
the Straps of his Boots? How a Spider Lifted a Snake. 
How the Shadow may be —_ to move backward on the 
= dial, a a be used as a Compass. 

raphy, Minute Writing. Writi so fine that 
the whole Binie, if written in characters of the same size 
might be inseribed twenty-two times on a sqfare inch. 
Illusions of the Senses. Taste and Smell. Sense of Heat. 
Sense of Hearing. Sense of Touch—One Thing Appearing 
as Two. How Objects may be apparently Seen throug 
: ao Se Hand. How to see (apparently) through 

So. cK. 

Curious 4 gah Problems—The Chess-board Problem. 
The Nail Problem. A Question of Population. How to 
become a Millionaire. The Actual Cost and Present Value 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare. Arithmetical Puzzles. 
Archimedes and His Fulcrum. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers & Booksellers 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York 


the Elixir of Life. 
Follies—Perpetual or Ever-burning 
Palingenesy. 








Right Reading 
For Children 


Everyday Life in the Colonies 
Days and Deeds of a Hundred Years Ago 


Illustrated and well bound in 
cloth. Each, 85 cents 


Ametica’s Story for America’s Children, 
by Mara L. Pratt. 


In five handsome volumes 
Each, 85 and 40 cents 


Send for descriptive list of Home and School Classics 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Vacation School. Camp June 19th. Fall term 
‘begins September v0, 1906. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 
Manlius, N. Y. 
A school for young boys under management of 
St. John’s School. Summer Cam all term 
begins September 23d, 1908. ‘to WM. VERBECK. 




















‘Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Mechan- 
feal, Blectrical and Civil 5 gy A Architecture, 
Music, Painting, Law, edicine, lology, Peda- 


= the a: Universities of this coun- 
try and are represented on the Faculty of 
the College , * Liberal iste. Tuition expenses are 
80 moderate that they are less than the fees in some 
Uolleges where free tuition is given. Send for 
catalogue. 








SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. 


"ia 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twenty-first Season on 
JUNE 26, 1906. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, situated on the shores of 
Asquam Lake, the garden spot of New 
England. Boys of character only are ad- 
mitted. For circulars 


Address EDWIN DEMERITTE, 
DeMeritte School, 30 Huntington Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















WHEATON SEMINARY 


ley. Saxe ee mM. ay vFroadent to 
72nd year begins ndowed college-preparatory. 
Cortificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
ates and others. Artand music. Experienced teachers. 
French and German. New brick with resid 
structor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. ~geeamn and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Oata- 
logue and views, address 





WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science 
Schvol motto, “We leern ta do by doing.” 
Normal course is one 
Graduates readily find ja 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue free. 





Worcester, Mass 


UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 17, 1906 
Faculty of 50. More than 100 courses. Tuition for the session 
only $12. Catalog and full information on application to 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. Urbana, Illinois 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, yet 
only $400 per year. Col. OC. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Princi 
Freehold, N. J. 











THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Regular and elective courses. 


1 Pomente 
Art, Elocution. ‘Adare ress ™. ALLEN 


spect owl 2401 Picasa am .. WASHINGTON, 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
DE LPTPoTTrETnNr 


Seven select parties sail in June, July, September 
October, for Europe, Orient, Around ti e World, etc. 


27TH TOURS YEAR 


Tours Italy, Central et ngland; Norway, 

Sweden, Russia, Poland, I =P tland, Eng- 

land; Spain and French Chateaux; Orient: World Tour, ete. 

Only’ first-class hotels and travel ; limited parties. Old World 
Tourist Guide, illustrated with programs, free. 


DE POTTER TOURS, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
30 Tours to Europe 


under superior management; t PALL 
pang - AROUND THE WORLD. aduean eke CRUISE 


February. Program R. Free. 
FRANK Cc. CLARK 96 Broadway, New York 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE FOR TEN BOYS 


ER PERSONAL CHARGE OF 
JOHN STUART WHITE, LL. D. 
HEAD MASTER OF THE PHILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
Two VACANCIES. 


Apply 4208 Baltimore Aveuue, Phila., Pa 

To Nineveh and Babylon. 
Dr. Banks, the Babylonian Explorer, will conduct a smal! 
party of men, starting in July; on a tour of the ancient 
world, including Italy, Greece, Troy, Asia Minor, Persia, 


Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt and North Africa. 
Address DR. E. J. BANKS, 206 W. 120th Street, N. Y 


EUROPE .on $4 a Day ,Sy Shares 


Newton Hood 
New edition of the independent little book that tells you 
oo how to aoe A. > growl and _ a esa Bos. 
our, every de of expense, for $288. ‘ostpa 
Rolling Stone Club, 86 Bell Bldg., Medina, N. Y. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL—OUTING £08, 
A novel plan for boys 12 to 16 years of age. Small 
rivate rty. ersonal care. Socially best. Booklet. 


. HOLDEN, 146 Central Park West, New York. 


Select private Tour. Seven OCountries—Sailin 
FURO June, Rew York via Gibraltar-First Class-Fourt' 
* Season. Miss Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York. 








EUROPE High-class tour; small party of ladies—June 21— 
Sept. 3d. Southern route. Terms moderate. 
11th tour. Itinerary. Address MISS BARBOUR, The Mun- 
easter, Atlantic City, N. J. 


PINE BEACH HOTEL, "NESEACH 


Magnificent, new, perfectly appointed resort hotel, of 
unique location, catering for refined patronage. - Open all 
Write for booklet. 





year. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 
BEACH HAS BEST 


LOCATION 


H oO U Ss E Send for Booklet 
G. H. BRINTON, Siasconset, Mass 


THE MONTOWESE 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CT. 

Open June to October. One of the most desirable sum- 
mer resorts for families on the entire coast. Situated at 
the widest part of Long Island Sound. With beautiful 
surroundings, abundance of shade, excellent facilities for 
bathing and all outdoor amusements. Music, electric 
lights. Rooms with private bath. Automobile and livery 
accommodations. Send for booklet. 

W. A. BRYAN, Mgr. 


The salt breath of the sea brings health. 























GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 


Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 





WARDROBE TRUNKS 





MANY OF OUR ENQUIRERS 
Do not seem to understand that 


WE SELL RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


TO ALL POINTS 


Discriminating travelers, realizing that we are in a 
position to furnish correct and unbiased information, are 
daily applying to us for hints as to the best lines of 
travel, the newer and better hotels, choice of sailing 
dates, and the numerous details that enter into a trip 
nowadays. 


Our Tours to EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA, ALASKA 
YELLOWSTONE 


Are worth looking up. Cost reduced to a minimum. 
Accommodations and service perfected by a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in managing tours. 


WE SOLICIT BUSINESS IN ANY DIRECTION 
MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
25 Union Square, New York 


The United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS, 














Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 


shopping district. 


Reasonable rates, unex- 
celle 


table and good, comfortable rooms. 
TARIFF OF RATES: 

American Plan, <= + $2.50 per day & up. 

European Plan (roomonly) 1.00 “ “ & up, 


TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 
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That California Trip 
Not’ Within Reach 


You have long been planning it and 
this is your opportunity. 

Account of the Mystic Shrine meeting at 
Los Angeles special tickets from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be sold 
April 25 to May 5, good for return until July 31, 
at the very low rate of 


$62.50 for Round Trip 


You can go one way and return another. 

Favorable stop-over privileges are provided. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points 
east of Chicago. 

Three fast, splendidly equipped, through 
trains every day via the ; 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Every luxury known to modern transpor- 
tation. All meals in dining cars. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 





Ask or write for full details about this 
» tate, and for illustrated California book- 
lets, maps and information as to hotels and 

boarding houses. ( 
Secure your sleeping car reservations 

as early as possible. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 





ALLAN LINE “emee== GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


New Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibration 
TUNISIAN, April 16. VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEAOH. 


VIRGINIAN, 10, irs. 1, July 5. 
May , Od 14. ior ‘AN, April 23, May 24, June 21. ION- wenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 








reduced rates, 
“ah 08. COOK & Sox, 261 
Broadway. Now York. "Alia® & G0. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Idylease Inn NEW JERSEY ASTON SANITARIUM 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ oxqerignee; late first Assistant Physician in 


Mi dletown, State Hospital; visit before decid- 
pdad —— -° tial DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING de aletoe SPENCER KINNET. M. Do Boston, Pe. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
conpucten’ LOURS 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Account MEETING NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Leave NEW YORK by Special Trains of High Grade 
Pullman Equipment, June 30, 1906. 








TOUR No. 1—Visiting Colorado Springs, Denver, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and Del Monte. ~ 


Rate from New York................ ee ee ee yy Ee on Oe eee ee $142.25 
TOUR No. 2—Visiting Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles. 
Rete FSG WOW Wel ......ccccccccccccccce cvtccedevcdesess csceese eck ee err $182.25 


Tickets good returning on regular trains until September 15. 
PROPORTIONATE RATES FROM OTHER POINTS. 


Most Economical and Complete Tours offered Delegates to the Meeting. 





Further information may be obtained upon application to any Ticket agent; C. STUDDS, E. P. A., 268 
5th Avenue, New York City, or 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Our vehicles and harnesy 
sold direct from our facto: 
third of a century. We shit 
tion and approval and 
delivery. You are out nothi 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 


33 Years ime Fy Direct 


NY a to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 
No. Prey Harness. Send for large free catalogue, eas =! Bu 74 
vd ce CO h extra 
cas tanbope Price complete, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., sont, O60 As good as sells tor 
‘As gosdaseell 8 for 625. more. ELKHART, INDIANA. 





ame 





On Approval, Freight Paid 22%. $1.00 x2" $1.75 ih 


ara Sandstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and UL § 
t is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
ing a Lundstrom Section kcase you are not helping 
doubtfal expestnent, but are getting an article \ which time an 
ence have proven a wonderfu Our 1 bookcases are the 
roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 


highly Sarshed a telidee. “Pops yd Weesh = 
All goods sold direct from factory only 
The C. J. pr yen ctek ge MFG. CO., Little ang N. ¥. 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 5 L. Mire, of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cs 
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~The Road 
of a Thousand 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacific the scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonders charm the eye—a new 
and contrastin en for every average 
mile of road. 


Overland 
Limited 


is the most luxurious and quickest train 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest, —via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific/ 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
OMAHA, NEB. 














EARLY suMMER SEASON|| HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Woodstock, Vt. Broadway and 33rd Street 


WOODSTOCK INN. Wow York city 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


NINETEEN PRIVATE BATHROOMS. HOTEL ST. DENIS . 


The Country Club has added forty acres of meadow 
land to their Golf Links. Broadway and lith Street 
Leave Boston 9 A. M. and 11.30 A. M. Take the 
White Mountain Express from New York after June New York City. 
27. For information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 








WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Preps. 


VAILL yi A eg 
SOUTH BLUFFS, BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


werp. Address H. J. KETO ind ee i Os Golf, Tennis, , Bathing, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND p= Bh ae and board by 
362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK road and steamer. 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
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Low Rates 
to California 


J I Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
62”, Angeles and return, April 25 to 


May 5. Return limit, July 31. 
Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
$64 ¥, e 


Angeles and return, June 25 to 
July 7. Return limit, September 15. 


Liberal stopovers and choice of routes if your ticket 
reads via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 


The Overland Limited from Union Station, Chicago, 
at 8 p.m., for Omaha and California. The South- 
west Limited at 6 p.m., for Kansas City. For 
an additional $12.50 you may go via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Portland, using the Pioneer Limited, 
at 6.30 p.m., You will do yourself a kindness to 
select one of these trains for the going trip and 
another for the return trip. 

Descriptive booklets free. 


W. S. HOWELL F. A. MILLER 
General Eastern Agent General Passenger Agent 
381 Broadway, NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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LONG ISLAN 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND 











BRT ie ee 2 





At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 


Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 














SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summer 
oy . prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 

and bays. J 

A territory without a peer for yachting, canoeing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 

hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (600 miles of macadam roads). 


PERMANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 
near the city of New York. 3,964 —— erected on Long Island during the year 
HOMES 1905. The improvements now in course of construction—the great tunnels, splendid 
railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now operated by electric- 
ity), La Long Island, in matter of time—at the very threshold of the metropolis, 
and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to business in the city 
every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the enhancement of real estate val- 
ues on the Island. 
Modern schools, churches of all denominations, libraries and clubs located in all sec- 
tions of Long Island. 











CLIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more and more each year because 

/ of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The best possible soil to in- 
AND WATER sure good drainage and pure water. for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 





: Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 
world, where good pees are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. 





Th i £ the Long ‘Island Railroad Co y is first cl trains, 1 
TRANSPORTATION | cas, “Toadway protected by block sigmals, ballasted and laid with heavy ‘steel rails.” 


F ACILITIES A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
be put in effect May 17th. 





“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and boardi 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. 





LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
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A Test That Means Something 


A 6,000-mile run in early winter, through deep sandand mud over a mountain range—at a total repair cost 
for the two cars making the trip of only $1.50—is a pretty good demonstration of endurance. 

Before being accepted as the cars a 1906, the two Haynes—one Model “‘R” and one Model “O”—made 
such a trip with that result. The route was purposely selected because of its difficult roads. There were abso- 
lutely no serious troubles or delays en route, and when the cars got back and were taken apart it was found 
that the bearings showed no wear whatever. The roller pinion—an exclusive Haynes feature—which over- 
comes every objection to large shaft-driven cars, was not the least worn. Stripping of gears in the transmis- 
sion and roller pinion is impossible. ; 

The test given these two models was twice as severe as that given any car in ordinary use, and proves 
that the Haynes is the car of small cost for repairs and up-keep. Any Haynes agent will demonstrate their 
worth to your entire satisfaction. When sending for catalogue, address Desk o1 for prompt attention. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE Co. 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America.) 


NEW YORK, 1715 BROADWAY KOKOMO, INDIANA CHICACO, 1420 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
MEMBERS A, L. A. M. 





Model “R” Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical vatfen Senin cages. Cyliad-rs cast separ- 
—y = aa pega 50 4 3 — —_ trensmicsion 
st abso utely preven’ in 
Indivi: ies 4 
































NOVA SCOTIA. 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join one of 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjoy 


more, and have far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. Y0 AN FLE NE 
Prospectus on application. 


ans H. P i rape Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St.. 
oston, ass. 
whether the weather be 


IRON VASES snowy, 








Made with reservoir. con- blowy, 
taining sufficient water to last 
10 to 15 days. Desirable 
for lawns, invaluable for cem- sloppy ’ 
eteries. Thousands in use. freezing cold, or 


Over 100 styles and sizes, sizzling hot. 
$3.00 to $75.00 each. 


rainy, 


Write for price list to Underground construction 


WALBRIDGE @ CO. makes our service permanently 
BUFFALO, N. Y. elise: 








NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


Just S 94.00 15 Dey Street 
DETROIT BOAT CO..225."°" ' | 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F 0% « quarter of 2 cen 
tury’s experience in ma! 
mechanical vehicles has culminated in the production of our 1906 POPE-HART- 
FORD MODEL F. The car has a 4-cylinder, vertical water-cooled engine ; cylinders 
cast in ss all gears encased ; sliding i transmission, three speeds forward and re- 
verse; specially designed carburettor, bevel gear drive through propeller shaft to the rear 
axle; non-removable, dust-proof}-side-entrance tonneau. Every d:tail of design, construc- 
tion, finish and equipment has been studied for the satisfaction and comfort of the fastidious 
motorist. ‘The wonder of the Automobile Shows”. (Top $J25 extra). Price. $2500. 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL G nae reliable touring car of 


last year with such minor 
changes as have been suggested by a season’s use. The 2-cylinder, horizontal, opposed 
engine is located under the hood and develops more than 18 H. P. Price $1600. 


POPE-TRIBUNE MODEL. V és 22 up-to-date, light, touring car 














operate, economical to 
maintain and thoroughly reliable. The 2-cylinder, vertical. Ae develops over 14 H.P., 
simple construction ns | free from complicated parts. - Price $900. 


Send for Catalogues. 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York City, 1733 Broadway. Boston, 223 Colu " 
San Francisco, 451 Mission Street. Washington, STR TY re 
A. L. A. M. 
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HESE FOUR 
PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE 


T= every reader of this periodical who loves nature and 
y ar animals and outdoor life, we will send without charge 
four beautiful pictures, which sell at retail for 50 cents 
each. These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color photography, being printed on heavy plate paper by 
the most improved process. Framed at moderate cost they 
will make splendid decorations for den or cozy corner, or 
they can be used just as they are in any room of the house. 
The subjects represented are such as will appeal to nature 
lovers generally. Exact size of pictures, 10% x 7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new “ Library of 
Natural History” which has recently been published, after years of labor 
and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in existence 
illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 2,000, 
besides many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural 
colors, Every living creature on the earth—animal and man—is described 
and pictured in this Library. In many cases special expeditions armed 
with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure 
the photographs from which the illustrations were made. The work is 
not technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting and instructive 
stories of animal life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. Over 
2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and England. 


No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obliga- 
tion to purchase the library. We will forward the pictures, 
together with a description of the books, by mail postpaid. 
You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers; this 
Society transacts all its business b: correspondence. 

As an evidence 





Do not confuse these with 
cheap pictures. They sell at 


Art Stores for 50 cents each. of good faith, en- CUT THIS OUT== 
close Io cents The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 
(stamps or silver) for postage and wrapping. This Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures 
will be refunded if you request it after examining yr of Natural History.” “enclose 10 cents for 
j i i x ta, d ing, whi to ref 
the pictures. Mail the accompanying Gage prompt Flam not perfectly satisfied. it is understood that 
ly, as the supply of pictures is limited, and this the sending of this coupon does not in any wa 
? advertisement will not appear again. bind me to buy anything. (indep. 419-08) 








i The University Society, fitoaceuy ff “" 


Address. 






































To Amateur Photographers 


There is still time for you to look over the negatives you 
took on your last outing and print off a few of the best of them 
for our Vacation Number. But you must do it now, because | 
our prize offer of $25 for the best vacation picture closes on 
May Ist. For the fifteen or twenty others that we can use we 


will pay $2 apiece. A large number of photographs have 
been sent in, some of them very good, but there is too much 
sameness about them. We want greater variety and novelty, 
for we want our next Vacation Number to be better than the 
last, and that one, you remember, was hard to beat. We 
make no restrictions of size, number or subject, nor do we 
require any certificates that you have never forfeited your 
standing as an amateur. The only restrictions are the photo- 
graph must not have been published, and the photographer 
must be one of our subscribers or a member of a household 
where THE INDEPENDENT is taken, Since the object of 
our Vacation Number is to teach people how to utilize and 
enjoy their vacations, any pictures calculated to make outdoor 
life in the summer time more interesting and attractive will be 
welcomed, whether they are taken on the sea or in the 
mountains, in America or in foreign lands, and whether they 
represent animals, plants or rocks. Write a few lines on the 
back telling us about the photograph, give your name and 
address and enclose postage for return of unused prints. 
Address : ‘‘ Vacation Pictures," THE INDEPENDENT, 130 
Fulton Street, New York. 
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Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will Be. 


Fair-to You—and to Others 
A Beautiful Skin can only be secured through Nature’s work. Ghastly, horrid 


imitations of Beauty are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and other injurious 
compounds. They put a coat over the already clogged pores of the skin, and 
double the injury. Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed against from 
the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap becomes apparent. The constant 
use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the 


skin that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 





TheFIRSTSTEP 
away from self- 
respect is lack of 
care in personal 
cleanliness; the first 
move in building 
up a proper pride 
in man, woman or 
child, is a visit to 
the bath-tub. You 
can’t be healthy, 
or pretty, of even 
good, unless 
are 


SAPOLIO. It 


pleases every one. 








WOULD YOU 
WIN PLACE? 
Be clean, both in 
and out. We can- 
not undertake the 
former task—that 
lies with yourself 
—but the latter 
we can aid with 
HAND SAPO. 
LIO. It costs but 
a trifle—its use is a 


fine habit. 














HAND SAPO- 
LIO neither coats 
over the surface, 
nor does it go 
down into the 
pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. 
It opens the pores, 
liberates their ac- 
tivities, but works 
no chemical change 
in those delicate 
juices that go to 
make up the charm 
and bloom of a 
healthy com- 
plexion. Test it 
yourself. 
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WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
of your movth and 
neglect your pores, 
the myriad mouths 
of your skin? 
“You have just come into a piece of HAND SAPO- 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- LIO does not gloss 
after get more out of life. You will them over or 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and chemically dissolve 
will be welcome among the best people.” their health-giving 
oils,yet clears them 
thoroughly. by a 


method of its own. 











HAND SAPOLIO is 


SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-bom baby or the skin of the most delicate 
beauty 


SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial results. 
SO EFFICACIOUS +: to bring the small boy almost into a state of “surgical cleanliness” — 


p him there. 
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Do you long to be free from the thraldom of 
the corset? To walk, to sit, to lounge in free- 
dom—with the comforting thought that every 
line is a graceful one, every curve one of 
symmetry and grace. Then wear the 


FERRIS 


sexse WAIST 


a garment of support soft and flexible but 
shaped s0 that it gives you the Venus lines 
without the health-destroying compression of 
the rigid corset. A Ferris Waist Style 
yields with every motion, like 525 
a kid glove, expands with 

every breath, yet holds the 

back and bust in perfect 

support, and lends the 

hipsthatsweeping round- 

ness so much desired in 

modern dress. 

Ferris Waists are sold 

by leading dealers. None 

genuine without thename 

in red. 

Send for the Ferris Book, free. 
~ We fully guarantee all | 

Ferris Sense and 

Equipoise Waists. : 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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. Always order 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


by name. Then look on the label 
for the signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN. It is there for your 


protection. 
WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS, 


-The Improved Hartshorn 


requires no tacks, 2 
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In the course of a long 
speech against the present 
protective tariff, Representa- 
tive Rainey, of Illinois, on the 6th inst., 
in the House, read the following extract 
from a letter recently sent by Speaker 
Cannon to a manufacturer of pottery in 
East Liverpool, Ohio. : 


“I am satisfied that there will be no tariff re- 
vision during this session of Congress, but it 
goes without saying that the desire for a 
change which exists in the common mind will 
drive the Republican party, if continued in 
power, to a tariff revision. I do not want it, 
but it will come in the not distant future.” 


After adjournment of the day’s session, 
the Speaker gave a statement to the 
press. He did not object, he said, to the 
publication of the letter. It was entirely 
impracticable, he continued, to revise a 
single schedule, ora few schedules, of 
the tariff, without taking up all the 
others : 


“In my judgment nothing can be done except 
by a complete revision of the tariff, which 
would be a compromise that would command a 
majority vote of the 386 members of the House 
and the ninety Senators. The enactment of 
such a revision and the time necessary to adjust 
it to conditions would halt production, con- 
sumption and commerce for at least twelve 
months, and when the compromise is en- 
acted as a whole it will probably not be an 
improvement on the existing law. I do not 
believe a majority of the people at this time 
desire to interfere with the present conditions, 
which are the most prosperous conditions we 
have had in the Republic to the laborer, to the 
farmer, to the capitalist, to the producer and 
to the consumer. That the time will come 
when a general revision will be entered upon I 
have no doubt, but for the general interest of 
the whole country the revision should be post- 
poned as long as possible.” 


In conclusion, he remarked that if a ma- 
jority of the people wanted an imme- 
diate general revision, they would elect a 
majority of the House, in November 


The Tariff 
Issue 


next, to support such a policy. Mr. 
Rainey, in his speech, produced evidence 
to show that the American manufac- 
turers of watches sold watches abroad at 
prices so much lower than those exacted 
at home that retail dealers in New York 
purchased them abroad in large quan- 
tities, brought them back to this country, 
and then, after paying freight and duties, 
were able to sell them at a profit under 
the manufacturers’ prices for the home 
market. The Democrats are making tar- 
iff speeches in the House for use in the 
coming Congressional campaign. They 
are occasionally assisted by a few Repub- 
licans. On the 7th one of these, Mr. Per- 
kins, of New York, expressed the opinion 
that if his party failed to make a revision, 
the work would be done by others less 
considerate and less wise. He spoke of 
the protection enjoyed by the American 
Smelting Company, saying that it pro- 
vided dividends for $100,000,000 of com- 
mon stock that was water, and that the 
company’s lead was sold in Canada at 
prices much lower than those which buy- 
ers in this country were required to pay. 
Object lessons of this kind, he added, 
might be ignored by some legislators, but 
sooner or later they would affect the 
minds of the people by whom legislators 
are chosen. 
Js 


d As the end of the Senate 
ped a debate upon the Railroad 

Rate bill draws near, the 
discussion exhibits considerable irritation 
on the part of several Senators. This 
irritation was shown last week in sharp 
criticism of the President’s conference 
with certain Republicans concerning the 
court review amendment which was 
afterward introduced by Mr. Long.—— 
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At the beginning of the week, a decision 
of the Supreme Court relating to the 
Michigan railroad taxes was regarded as 
indicating, possibly, the Court’s attitude 
toward the question of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the pending bill, because of 
the following passage in the opinion, 
which was written by Justice Brewer: 
“In the nation, no one of the three great de- 
partments can assume or be given the functions 
of another, for the Constitution distinctly 
grants to the President, Congress and the Ju- 
diciary separately the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers of the nation. It may therefore 
be conceded that an attempted delegation by 
Congress to the President or any ministerial 
officer or board of power to fix a rate of taxa- 
tion or to exercise other legislative functions, 
would be judged unconstitutional.” 
Hearing that this was interpreted as a 
warning or a hint, Justice Brewer, on the 
4th, removed from the decision the entire 
passage. After the conference at the 
White House, several Democrats resent- 
ed the President’s action, not only be- 
cause he had sought the aid of Republi- 
cans only, but also because they had re- 
ceived no notice of the new amendment. 
Bailey, 


These critics were led by Mr. 
who, on the 3d, sharply and sarcastically 
questioned Mr. Allison and Mr. Long as 
to what had taken place in the confer- 


ence. He was assisted by Mr. Foraker. 
Two days later, Mr. Dolliver said that in 
his opinion it was as respectable for a 
Senator to counsel with the President for 
the purpose of passing .a bill for the re- 
lief of the people as it was for other Sen- 
ators to counsel: with the presidents of 
railroad companies for the purpose of de- 
feating such a bill. American institutions, 
he added, were more liable to be damaged 
in the Senate by interference from other 
quarters than by the friendly and patient 
suggestions of the President of the 
United States. These remarks led to a 
somewhat acrimonious interchange of 
comments.——-Some surprise was caused 
by the speech of Mr. Elkins, who has 
been regarded as a representative of the 
railway interests. He was in favor of 
the pending bill, he said, but it did not 
go far enough. His own interest on the 
side of shippers was ten times as great as 
his interest as a railroad man. The bill 
should forbid a railroad company to own 
or sell products which it carried, such as 
coal; it should compel companies to fur- 
nish switch accommodations for pro- 
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ducers, to make connections for them, 
and to distribute cars fairly. Independ- 
ent shippers could not afford to invoke 
State laws, thereby incurring the hostility 
of carriers, but should be protected by 
national legislation. But the pending 
bill, without adequate provision for court 
review, would be unconstitutional- Mr. 
Newlands, in his speech, asked for the 
national incorporation of railroads, with 
provisions for insuring employees and 
adjusting labor disputes. While he saw 
no financial obstacle to prevent the pur- 
chase of the roads by the Government, he 
suggésted that the Government should 
build and operate an experimental line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.. The 
country would certainly drift to Govern- 
ment ownership unless the existing 
abuses of uncontrolled monopoly, of 
over-capitalization,of accomplished union 
of producing and transportation inter- 
ests, of railway political control, and of 
unjust discrimination were done away 
with. Some newspaper reports say that 
nearly forty Republicans oppose the 
Long amendment and are in favor of 
broad provisions for court review, and 
that they have the support of Democrats 
enough to make a majority. Others find 
a majority for that amendment. 


a 


At the election on the 
3d inst., in Chicago, the 
people approved the 
proposed issue of $75,000,000 in Mueller 
law certificates for the purchase of ex- 
isting street railways, and also the gen- 
eral policy of municipal ownership of the 
railways, but failed to give the required 
majority for municipal operation. On 
what was called “the little ballot” there 
were three questions, substantially as 
follows: 


“Shall the city proceed to operate street 
railways? 

“Shall the ordinance of January 18th, pro- 
viding that $75,000,000 in certificates be issued 
for the construction, purchase, ownership and 
maintenance of street railways, be approved? 

“Shall the Council proceed without delay to 
secure municipal ownership and operation of 
all street sailways under the Mueller law, in- 
stead of passing the pending franchise ordi- 
nances or any other ordinances granting fran- 
chises to private companies?” 


On the first of these a majority of three- 
fifths of all the votes cast was required. 


Chicago’s Street 
Railways 
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The vote was [21,916 to 110,323, the 
majority falling below the required num- 
ber by about 17,500. On the second only 
a bare majority was needed, and this was 
obtained in a vote of 110,225 to 106,859. 
For the third, which was merely for an 
expression of opinion (the decision not 
to be binding) there was a majority of 
about 4,000. Approval of the recent in- 
crease of the liquor license fee from $500 
to $1,000 was involved in the election of 
Aldermen. The supporters of the in- 
creased fee were successful, as a clear 
majority of the seventy members of the 
new council are in favor of it. Altho 
party lines were not closely observed, mu- 
nicipal operation of railways was opposed 
by a majority of the Republicans and by 
a considerable number of Democrats un- 
der the leadership of ex-Mayor Harrison. 
Majorities on all phases of the question 
show a considerable decline, when com- 
pared with those of a year ago. It is not 
clear that the new Council is in accord 
with Mayor Dunne concerning this mat- 
ter. He appears to be opposed by a 


small majority of those members whose 


attitude has been well defined, but the 
balance of power is held by about a dozen 
men, all of whom are called “free lances,” 
and several of whom are known as “gray 
wolves.” The Mayor says that the rail- 
road companies should now propose 
terms for the sale of their property. He 
will have the validity of the Mueller law 
certificates tested in the courts. If their 
validity is sustained, he will proceed to 
use them in purchasing or constructing 
railways. Next year, the people will 
again be asked to vote for municipal 
operation. Assuming that the city will 
then be in possession of the railway prop- 
erty, he predicts that the needed three- 
fifths majority will be given. Estimates 
of the time required for testing the valid- 
ity of the certificates ranges between six 
months and two years. If the people 
should fail again to approve municipal 
operation, the Mayor may advise the use 
of his plan for intrusting operation to 
a corporation controlled by advocates of 
municipal ownership and doing business 
under a short term franchise. It is re- 
ported that the discovery of extensive 
frauds at the polls may reverse the an- 
nounced result of the vote upon opera- 
tion. 
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President Mitchell returned 
to New York on the 2d, and 
on the following day the two 
committees (of miners and operators) 
were in conference for three hours. 
Nothing was done. The comments given 
to the press by President Baer, head of 
the operators’ committee, were not of a 
conciliatory character. “The miners,” he 
said, “talked at great length, without 
coming to any point. They indulged in 
glittering generalities, discussed the 
brotherhood of man, and set forth the 
rights of the workingmen, but they pro- 
posed nothing practical.” Mr. Mitchell 
gave out no report of what had taken 
place, holding that the proceedings had 
been of a confidential nature. Another 
meeting was held on the 5th. After the 
miners had set forth again their original 
propositions as to hours, wages, etc., Mr. 
Mitchell said that, in view of the great 
public interests involved, and to avoid a 
public calamity, the miners felt that it 
was their duty to make a sacrifice. 
Therefore he proposed (subject to the 
approval of a miners’ convention) that all 
differences be referred for determination 
and settlement to a Board of Arbitration 
composed of the members of the present 
Board of Conciliation, with Judge Gray, 
or some one appointed by him, acting as 
chairman and umpire; the decision of 
these arbitrators to be effective for two 
years, beginning on April Ist, and the 
miners to continue at work during the in- 
quiry. As the operators desired time, the 
conference was adjourned to the 9th. On 
that day, at the operators’ request, a fur- 
ther adjournment was ordered, to the 
afternoon of the 1oth. The Board of - 
Conciliation (created by the arbitrators in 
1902) is composed of ex-Mayor Connell, 
of Scranton, president of the Enterprise 
Coal Company; S. D. Warriner, general 
manager of the Lehigh Coal Company ; 
W. R. Richards, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal Company ; 
and (for the miners) Presidents Nich- 
olls, Detterey and Fahy, the union’s chief 
officers in the three anthracite districts. 
Recently the miners have complained that 
the Board was slow and inefficient; on 
the other hand, the operators have de- 
fended it, and President Willcox has 
spoken of its “admirable record.” The 
operators have held that since the Com- 


The Coal 
Miners 
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mission’s award there have arisen no new 
conditions that deserve to be submitted 
to further arbitration. This is denied by 
the miners. At the conference on the 
10th the operators’ counter proposition 
was that the Arbitration Commission of 
1902 should decide whether there has 
been any change of conditions since April 
Ist, 190%, to justify a modification now 
of the original award, but with respect 
only to wages and the Board of Concilia- 
tion; and that any new award should be 
binding for three years. The operators 
will not consent, in any circumstances, to 
collect miners’ dues to the union by with- 
holding the money from their pay. They 
object to the term of two years, pointing 
out that it would expire in the year of a 
Presidential campaign, “thus affording a 
new opportunity to make this great in- 
dustry the football of politics.” Dur- 
ing last week riotous conduct and the use 
of dynamite were reported at several col- 
lieries in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre. 
Two non-union men were said to have 
received mortal injuries. In the bitu- 
minous district of Western Pennsylvania 
the increase of wages has been accepted 
by companies producing nine-tenths of 
the output. At last reports, only a few 
operators in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
had yielded. Replying to a request from 
John H. Winder, president of the Ohio 
Operators’ Association, for the appoint- 
ment of an Arbitration Commission, 
President Roosevelt said that action on 
the part of Congress would be required. 
“As yet I am not prepared,” he added, 
“to say what action I personally will or 
can take in the matter.” Mr. Winder has 
since proposed to President Mitchell that 
the differences in the bituminous indus- 
try be submitted for arbitration to the 
anthracite Board of Conciliation. using 
the words with which Mr. Mitchell’s sim- 
ilar offer to the anthracite operators was 
made. Mr. Mitchell replied that the 
proposition would be referred on the 
17th to the Executive Board. 


wt 


Adtho our present treaty 
of reciprocity with Cuba 
does not, by its own 
until about three years 


A New Treaty 
With Cuba 


terms, expire 
hence, Mr. Morgan, the American Min- 
ister at Havana, acting under instructions 
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from the State Department, has, in con- 
ference with the Cuban Foreign Office, 
completed the draft of a new one, and 
this may be submitted to the Senate be- 
fore the end of the present session of 
Congress. This new treaty makes con- 
cessions on the Cuban side which Cuba 
was unwilling to grant. They are sought 
because our Government has become con- 
vinced that, under the present treaty, the 
United States is getting the worst of the 
bargain. Statements made last week in 
President Palma’s annual message show 
that we take seven-eighths of Cuba’s ex- 
ports ($95,330,000 out of a total of 
$110,167,000 in the fiscal year 1905), but 
supply less than half of her imports 
($42,981,000 out of a total of $94,806,- 
000), Great Britain standing next with 
$13,424,000; Spain third, with $10,356,- 
ooo, and Germany fourth, with a little 
less than $6,000,000. The new treaty re- 
duces the Cuban duties of the present 
treaty upon a considerable list of imports 
from the States. The Cuban Govern- 
ment was led to believe that if these con- 
cessions should not be granted there 
would be no treaty of reciprocity after 
the expiration of the existing one. In 
the new Cuban Congress, which assem- 
bled on the 3d, the Government has a 
majority in each branch. This will pre- 
vent such obstruction and opposition as 
the Government encountered last year. 
For the benefit of agriculturists, Presi- 
dent Palma suggested the establishment 
of mortgage banks and the stimulation 
of immigration. The number of immi- 
grants last year was 54,219. Several 
labor unions declared a general strike at 
Havana, on the 7th, in sympathy with 
the street railway employees, who had 
been on strike for some days. This gen- 
eral strike was to begin on the. oth, but 
only a few workmen obeyed the order. 


Sd 


Our Government has said to 
Russia that the date announced 
(in July) for- the meeting of 
the second peace conference at The 
Hague is an inconvenient one for this 
country and for South America, because 
the Pan-American Conference’ is to be 
held at Rio Janeiro on July 21st. Some 
delegates to the latter conference may de- 
sire to attend the one in Europe, and 


Various 
Topics 
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questions to be submitted to the meeting 
at The Hague will probably be consid- 
ered. at the meeting in Rio Janeiro. 
Great Britain and Germany stand with 
the United States in desiring a postpone- 
ment. Both the Senate and the House 
have passed bills placing the quarantine 
service wholly under national control. 
The vote in the House was 202 to 26. 
This action was suggested by the con- 
flict of State authorities in the South at 
the time of the epidemic of yellow fever 
in New Orleans. The House bill has 
provisions designed to prevent shotgun 
quarantines by forbidding local author- 
ities or other persons to interfere with 
passenger or freight traffic on interstate 
railroads, if the travelers and freight are 
protected by certificates issued under the 
regulations of the national quarantine 
service. By a vote of 16 to 2 in the 
Ways and Means Committee, there has 
been reported a bill removing the tax on 
alcohol for use in the arts and industries, 
if the alcohol is mixed with denaturing 
material that destroys its character as a 
beverage and makes it unfit for use in 
liquid medicines. —— The President’s 
nomination of his assistant secretary, 
Benjamin F. Barnes, to be postmaster of 
Washington (the salary is $6,000) is to 
be considered by a special sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Post Offices. 
Testimony will be taken concerning the 
ejection of Mrs. Morris from the White 
House under Mr. Barnes’s direction, and 
as to the allegation that Mr. Barnes is a 
native of Nova Scotia. The appointment 
is sharply attacked by Washington news- 
papers that have supported the Adminis- 
tration. Illinois’s new primary law 
has been pronounced unconstitutional by 
the State’s Supreme Court, and a special 
session of the Legislature has been called 
for the enactment of a new one. The 
decision is the result of a test suit 
brought by the Socialists in Chicago, who 
were deprived .of a party primary by the 
requirements of the act. Many defects 
are pointed out by the Court, several of 
them providing for unjust discrimina- 
tion. It is understood that the Sugar 
Trust, the New York Central and other 
railroad companies will be indicted at 
New York on the rebate charges brought 
by Mr. Hearst. 
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, The most difficult task 
Babe rage of the new Liberal Gov- 
ernment is to secure the 
passage of an education act to take the 
place of the Conservative measure of 
1902, which aroused the nonconformists 
to practical rebellion against the law, in 
the form of “passive resistance,” or re- 
fusal to pay rates for the support of 
schools under the control of the estab- 
lished Church. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
president of the Board of Education, in- 
troduced the Government bill into the 
House of Commons with the statement 
that it was an honest attempt to deal with 
a difficult problem, but he recognized that 
it would be hard to frame a measure that 
would stand against “the icy blasts of 
sectarian tenets,” which hinder progress 
and peace. According to the new bill, 
only the schools provided by the local ed- 
ucational authorities will be recognized 
after January Ist, 1908, as public schools, 
and not a single penny of public money 
would be spent on any other schools. 
The present denominational voluntary 
schools would, if they received Govern- 
ment grants, have to become public 
schools, and be satisfied with the same 
undenominational religious teaching as is 
now given in other public schools. The 
local authorities would have power to 
take over the exisfing voluntary schools 
by arrangement with the proprietors, and 
there would be no religious test for teach- 
ers, who would be appointed by the local 
authorities. Religious education may be 
given in the schools taken over by the ed- 
ucational authorities, with their consent, 
two mornings a week, but not by the reg- 
ular staff and not at public expense. At- 
tendance of pupils shall not be compul- 
sory. The bill provides for $5,000,000 
from the Imperial Exchequer for educa- 
tional purposes, and proposes the estab- 
lishment of a national educational coun- 
cil for Wales. Lord Robert Cecil spoke 
in opposition to the bill on the ground 
that it was unjust and unworkable, and 
would lead to the secularization of the 
schools. James. Ramsey Macdonald, 
speaking for the Labor party, supported 
the bill, but objected to the proposed 
teaching of “the skeleton of religion.” 
The Catholics and Nationalists will op- 
pose the bill strongly. 
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The Courriéres : 
" people against the man- 
eas eeiseat of the Cour- 
riéres mine for their dilatory rescue work 
was increased by the discovery of another 
living man on April 4th, twenty-five days 
after the explosion. He was not in bad 
physical condition, altho his sufferings 
from cold and hunger had been so great 
that at one time he attempted suicide by 
opening a vein. Contrary to the gener- 
ally received opinion, the time that had 
elapsed since he had been buried had 
seemed to him much shorter than it really 
was. He had tried to keep count of the 
days, but he estimated’ that eight days 


The exasperation of the- 
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strike for the eight-hour day is likely to 
be precipitated. Processions, riots and 
dynamite explosions are of frequent oc- 
currence, and the engineers who are con- 
ducting the salvage work are in danger 
of being assassinated by relatives of the 
miners, who consider them responsible 
for the explosion and the delay in rescu- 
ing survivors. 


& 
The outbreak of Vesuvius 
is approaching propor- 
tions ‘which will rank it 
among the most notable since the first 
in historic times, that causing the de- 
struction of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 


The Eruption 
of Vesuvius 
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Map of Vesuvius, Showing the Streams of Lava, from the New Crater, 


which Destroyed Boscotre- 


case, and the Area Covered by the Shower of Stones and Ashes in the Present Eruption. 


had passed since the explosion, instead of 
twenty-five. He had slept ten times. He 
had lived upon the lunch bags he found, 
and had taken the clothes from the dead 
to keep himself warm. Henri Némy, 
who got out twelve of the miners in 
safety, was received like a conquering 
hero in Paris as he drove thru the streets 
in an automobile, and at Auteuil, where 
races were given for the benefit of the 
mine sufferers. The striking miners 
have rejected the advance in wages 
offered by the operators, and a general 


in A. D. 79. Following closely upon the 
disastrous earthquakes in Southern Italy, 
with which it is undoubtedly connected, 
it has caused great alarm thruout the 
vicinity. The actual loss of life, altho 
this may reach several hundred, has been 
comparatively small, because the lava 
flow has been so slow that the inhabitants 
of the threatened villages have in most 
cases had time to escape. So far as can 
be determined from the indefinite and 
conflicting despatches from Naples, the 
principal or only stream of lava burst 
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from a new crater on the Pompeian side 
of the volcano and ran down the slope to 
Boscotrecase, which it completely de- 
stroyed, and then divided, one stream 
reaching the suburbs of Torre Annun- 
ziata and the other proceeding toward 
Pompeii. Another branch extended 
toward Boscoreale, and apparently Torre 
del Greco was also threatened. The 
streams are several hundred feet wide and 
cover the ground to the depth of 10 to 
40 feet, fresh rivers of melted rock pour- 
ing over the earlier ones as they harden 
by cooling. The soldiers and peasants 
have endeavored to protect the villages 
by earthworks in the track and by clear- 
ing away vineyards, trees and houses to 
prevent the spread of fires. Boscotrecase 
was a town of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is known to tourists as one of the 
points from which the ascent of Vesuvius 
may be made on foot. The railroad 
around the volcano was kept running 
day and night as long as possible to carry 
away the fugitives, and after it was de- 
stroyed, military carts were utilized; yet 
many thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren had to walk into Naples and other 
cities, carrying in bundles such of their 
goods as they could save. All the vil- 
lages represented on the accompanying 
map were either destroyed or greatly 
injured by the showers of red-hot stones 
and ashes, which were sent thousands of 
feet into the air and covered the country 
for many miles around.” The ashes so 
filled the air as to cause partial darkness, 
and the people had to protect themselves 
by goggles and cloths from blindness and 
suffocation. The steamship “Princess 
Mafalda,” which left the Island of Capri 
with 1,000 passengers, including many 
foreigners, was unable to reach Naples 
on account of the stifling clouds of ashes 
and poisonous gases from the volcano, 
which enveloped the vessel when it was 
miles from the shore. The ground was 
covered with a gray mantle of fine ashes 
as far as Naples and the east coast. In 
Ottajano, Somma and San Giuseppe, the 
houses are burned and in part buried be- 
neath the stones, sand and cinders. The 
Funicular Railroad, by which tourists as- 
cend the crater. is completely destroyed. 
The Church of San Giuseppe was crowd- 
cd with worshippers, who were striving 
by their prayers to avért the wrath of 
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Heaven, when the roof fell in from the 
weight of ashes, and 49 bodies have been 
taken from the ruins. The peasants in 
many places took the sacred images from 
the churches and carried them in pro- 
cession to the head of the lava streams to 
check the disaster which was overwhelm- 
ing their homes. When the King and 
Queen were driven thru the stricken dis- 
trict in an automobile they were appealed 
to to stop the eruption, and to many it 
seemed that the petition was granted, for 
the lava flow ceased and the smoke 
cleared away as the royal party reached 
Torre Annunziata. Professor Matteucci 
and his assistant, Frank A. Perret, an 
American, have not deserted their post 
at the seismic observatory on the side of 
Vesuvius, altho they are in imminent 
danger. The crest of the volcano is al- 
most continuously shrouded in flame and 
smoke extending miles above it, so it is 
impossible to tell just what changes have 


. taken place in it, but the old cone, 700 


feet high, seems to have been blown off. 
The ground is so shaken by explosions 
in the crater as to disarrange the seismic 
apparatus in Naples. The weight of the 
cinders which fell upon the Monte Oli- 
vete market in Naples was so great a8 to 
break down the roof, which in falling 
crushed over 200 people. 


st 
The returns from all 
parts of Russia indicate 
that the liberal parties 
will have an overwhelming majority in 
the lower house of the new national as- 
sembly. So far only two Provinces, 
Moscow arfd Tula, have elected Conserv- 
atives. The city of Moscow returned a 
solid delegation of Constitutional Demo- 
crats. In the Volga district and central 
provinces, where the famine and agrarian 
disorders have been greatest, the vote of 
the peasants was most radical. In Sa- 
mara a Socialist was elected by a vote of 
86 to 8. The Orenburg Cossacks re- 
turned a solid Progressive delegation of 
four Russians and six Mohammedans. 
Of the members of the lower house so 
far elected, 50 are Constitutional Demo- 
crats, 26 are Progressives and 13 are un- 
classified, altho mostly radical. The re- 
sult of the election has greatly strength- 
ened the hands of Premier Witte, who, 
it is reported, has again placed his resig- 


The Elections 
to the Duma 
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nation in the hands of the Czar, asking 
him to choose between Durnovo, the re- 
actionary Minister of the Interior, and 
himself. The new: election law for Fin- 
land is very liberal. Suffrage is granted 
to both men and women over twenty-five 
years old, except paupers -and criminals. 
There will be a Diet of one chamber, 
composed of 200 members, elected for 
three years, and meeting ‘annually for 
ninety days. The sessions will be public, 
and both Swedish and Finnish languages 
may be used in debate. The Diet will 
elect its own president and vice-presi- 
dents, who must take oath to protect 
the rights of the Emperor as Grand 
Duke of Finland, and the Diet, ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws of 
the Grand Duchy. Bills that pass 
their third reading become laws with- 
out the approval of the executive or 
the Emperor. The action of Russia in 
standing by France in the Moroccan 


Conference has resulted in such a good. 


feeling on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment and people that the new Russian 
loan, which the Berlin bankers refused to 


list on Exchange, will be nearly double 
what was first proposed. The issue is 
angounced to be $400,000,000 in 5: per 


cent. bonds. General Sleptzoff, Gov- 
ernor of Tver, was assassinated when 
passing thru the principal street of that 
city on his way to vote for the election of 
a member of the Council of the Empire. 
A bomb thrown at his carriage exploded 
with such force: as to mutilate his body 
terribly, wound the coachman and break 
all the windows in the neighborhood. 
The assassin, a young man, Yas arrested. 


Th ; The deadlock which has 
e Hungarian : 
Conflict Settlea’ ©Xiste d for fourteen 
months between the 
Emperor-King and the leaders of the Co- 
alition of Hungarian parties has at last 
been brought to a peaceful end. April 
gth was the latest date on which the elec- 
tions for a new Parliament could be held 
under the Constitution, and the Govern- 
ment was evidently determined to rule 
the country without parliamentary sanc- 
tion rather than submit to the extreme 
demands of the Nationalists of the Coa- 
lition. 
bitter opposition and futile rebellion on 
the part of the Hungarian people, so it 


Absolutism would have aroused. 
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was a patriotic act of the leaders of the 
Coalition to approach the King a few 
days before the date mentioned with of- 
fers of a compromise. These were met 
in a similar spirit by the Government and 
an agreement speedily reached. Exactly 
what are the terms of this compromise 
cannot now be told, but, to put it suc- 
cinctly, it may be said that the Coalition 
leaders are to take office on the condition 
that they carry out the policy of the for- 
mer Government. The military question, 
says Francis Kossuth, the leader of the 
Independence party, is in abeyance, and 
he cannot state when it will be settled. 
Apparently the Coalition consented to an 
indefinite postponement of the authoriza- 
tion of the use of Magyar words of com- 
mand in the army, which has been their 
chief contention. For Premier of the 
new Cabinet Dr. Alexander Wekerle. 
president of the. Administrative Court of 
Justice, was chosen. The chief opposi- 
tion to him came from the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party, on account of the part he 
took in introducing civil marriage laws 
into Hungary. It was at first re- 
ported that none of the leaders of 
the Coalition would take office in the 
Cabinet, but the names, as announced 
two days later, include all three. Count 
Julius Andrassy becomes Minister of the 
Interior; Count Albert Apponyi, Minis- 
ter of Worship, and Francis Kossuth, 
Minister of Commerce. The new Gov- 
ernment agrees to pass the budget of 
1905-6, make necessary military appro- 
priations, secure the recruits needed, and 
ratify the tariff and commercial treaties 
with foreign nations. The commercial 
union with Austria. will remain undis- 
turbed until 1917. The present elections 
will be held under the present system of 
restricted suffrage, but the Cabinet will 
introduce into the new Parliament a bill 
for universal suffrage, and, if this is 
passed, Parliament will be dissolved and 
a new election held under this system. It 
will be remembered that the proposal for 
universal suffrage, when first brought 
forward by the Fejefvary Cabinet, was 
opposed by both the Emperor-King and 
the Coalition. Royal decrees were issued 


on April goth, constituting the new Cabi- 
‘net, convoking Parliament for May 2oth, 


and ordering the holding of elections be- 
tween April 29th and May 8th, 



































Maxim Gorky 


On the sides of the portrait are two cartoons of Gorky from Russian periodicals. 


Maxim Gorky, whose real name is Alexey Maximovich Peshkov, is expect- 
ed to arrive in this country some time this week. Twelve years ago this young 
man of Nizhni Novgorod was unknown even in his own land. When one of his 
first stories, “Chelkash,” appeared in Vladimir Korolenko’s magazine, Russia at 
once realized that a powerful writer had come to grace her literature. His stories 
of tramp life and of the proletariat followed one another in rapid succession, at- 
tracting ever more attention. Soon France and Germany took him up, and in 
1900 one of Gorky’s greatest stories, “Twenty-Six and One,” translated by Her- 
man Bernstein, was published in-this country. In 1901 two versions of Gorky’s 
novel, “Toma Gordeyev,” appeared in New York. Maxim Gorky owes some 
of his great popularity to his remarkable career. The son of a poor upholsterer, 
he was thrown upon his own resources at the age of nine. He worked as gar- 
dener’s help, as apple and cider vender, as ikon painter, as baker, dock-hand and 
railroad guard, and at one time attempted suicide. During the past few years he 
has taken an active part in the revolutionary movement, and it is understood that 
the purpose of M. Gorky’s trip to this country is to enlist the sympathy of the 
American people and to raise funds for this movement. 
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ee Many Mutineers Did Paul Jones 
Kill? 


BY EMMA REPPLIER 


{The following article, with the previously unpublished letter of Paul Jones, throws an 
entirely new and unexpected light on the early life of the first American naval commander, 
and explains what was not- before known, the cause of his escape in youth as a disguised 


fugitive to the American colonies, and his change of name. 


It is of particular interest in 


connection with the late bringing. of Captain Paul Jones’s body to this country for inter- 
ment at the Naval Academy at Annapolis.—Eprror.] 


T has happened to the writer of this 
paper to spend many hours of many 
days in an old library, reading the 

yellowing pages of letters whose authors, 
serious and gay, dull and delightful, are 
dead these hundred years. People you 
meet in letters bear a striking resem- 
blance to people you meet out of letters; 
some of them are distasteful, most of 
them are tiresome, and just a few you 
would like “to grapple to thy soul 
with hoops of steel.” It is a great 
deal to have known in this fashion such 
people as Franklin, Lafayette, Paul 
Jones, Arthur Lee and the Comtesse 
d’Houdetot. Of all this entertaining 


group, none makes a more vivid appeal, 
none grips you with greater intensity, 


than John Paul Jones. He holds you 
by the force of his hot headed impulsive- 
ness, his tremendous pride, his dare- 
deviltry, his childish vanity, and his 
beautifully eloquent and oratorical patri- 
otism. If his moral tone is often a trifle 
more exalted than the occasion seems to 
demand, his charming ingenuousness dis- 
arms criticism. There is no better illus- 
tration of this than the following extract 
from one of his letters: 

“Tt may be said that I have been unfortunate 
—but it cannot be made to appear that I have 
ever in the weakest Moment of my Life been 
capable of a Base or a mean action—Nature 
has kindly given me a heart that is highly 
susceptible to the finer feelings——” 

It is to his letters that the despairing 
student turns in his search for the truth. 

Thru one of these letters my attention 
was drawn to a dramatic incident, hith- 
erto either entirely overlooked by histo- 
rians, or else confused with another and 
a similar event. 

In all the histories of Paul Jones there 
appears the same story of his having 
killed a mutinous seaman, by name Mun- 
go Maxwell, an act which involved him 
in more or less trouble, tho it ended in 
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_ner on the-~-back. 


his trial and acquittal. But I have 
searched in vain for any record of an- 
other seaman who, justly or unjustly, 
met death at Jones’s hand. There is 
no question of the relative impor- 
tance of these two events. Paul Jones 
himself refers to the death of the second 
and unknown seaman as the great mis- 
fortune of his life, and its effect on his 
future career cannot be underestimated 


_when we know that to escape trial he fled 


to America under an assumed name. Is 
it not possible to find here not only a 


‘ reason for his coming to this country, 


but also one, and perhaps the right one, 
for his adopting the name of Jones? 

The killing of Mungo Maxwell is al- 
ways treated as a unique incident. The 
following is an account of the affair, as 
told by Alexander Slidell MacKenzie in 
his “Life of Paul Jones.” 

John Paul sailed from Jamaica to 
Scotland as a passenger in the brigantine 
“John,” of Kirkcudbright. The master 
and mate dying of fever, Paul assumed 
command and arrived safely at Kirkcud- 
bright. The owners of the vessel, feel- 
ing grateful to him for the preservation 
of their property, placed him on board of 
the “John” as master and supercargo, 
and despatched him to the West Indies. 
He made a second voyage in the same 
vessel to the West Indies, and in the 
course of it became involved in a diffi- 
culty in consequence of his having in- 
flicted punishment on the carpenter of 
the “John,” Mungo Maxwell by name, 
by flogging him in the customary man- 
pat te Maxwell had been 
guilty of mutinous and disrespectful con- 
duct toward his commander, who had 
punished him according to the power en- 
trusted to him by the law. Maxwell was 
subsequently discharged from the “John” 
and entered on board the Barcelona pack- 
et, where he took a fever and died. 
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There was a report that Maxwell owed 
his death to the punishment inflicted by 
his commander. 

The following letter, written by Cap- 
tain Paul to his mother and sisters, gives 
his account of this affair: . 


“SEPT. 24, 1772, LONDON. 

“I have enclosed a copy of an affidavit made 
before Gov. Young by the Judge of the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty of Tobago by which you 
will see with how little reason my life has been 
thirsted after. I staked my honor, life 
and fortune for six long months on the ver- 
dict of a British jury, notwithstanding I was 
sensible of the general prejudices which ran 
against me; but, after all, none of my accus- 
ers had the courage to confront me.” 


So much for the death of Mungo 
Maxwell. The following letter and en- 
closure* to Franklin will show good rea- 
son for believing there was a second and 
far more important affair. 


“L’OriENT, March 6th,- 1779. 
“HONORED AND DEAR SIR: 

“The mystery which you so delicately me:- 
tion in your much esteemed favor of the 24th 
ult., it has been my intention for more than 
Twelve months past to communicate to you, 
which, however, I have put off from time to 
time on reflecting that the account must give 
you more pain than pleasure; yet had I not, 
on my sudden departure from hence for Paris, 
inadvertently neglected to take with me the 
Original Paper whereof the enclosed is a 
Copy, I certainly should then have put it in 


your hands.——The subject at the beginning of. 


the War was communicated to sundry mem- 
bers of Congress, among whom I may mention 
Mr. Hewes, of No. Carolina, and Mr. Morris, 
of Philadelphia, and to various other persons 
in America before and since———It was the 
advice of my friends, Gov. Young among 
others, when that great misfortune of my Life 
happened, that I should retire Incog. to the 
continent of America, and remain there until 
an Admiralty Commission should arrive in the 
Island, and then return——I had waited that 
event Eighteen Months before Swords were 
pra and the Ports of the Continent were 
shut. 

“It had been my intention from the time of 
my misfortune to quit the sea-service alto- 
gether, and, after standing Trial, as I had the 
means, to purchase some small tracts of Land 
on the Continent, which had been my favorite 
country from the age of thirteen, when I first 
saw it. I had settled my future plan of retire- 
ment in ‘Calm Contemplation and Poetic 
ease. ——But the revolution in’ America de- 
ranged everything.” 


The remainder of the letter does not 
bear on the present question. 





“Neither of these letters has even been published. 
The originals can be found among the Franklin col- 
lection of a in the possession of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical iety, thru whose kind permission 
I was enabled to have access to them. 
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The enclosure mentioned is in Paul 


Jones handwriting : 


“The Master of a West India Ship from ~ 
London had occasion to ship sundry Seamen 
at the Island where he loaded,——one of 
whom in particular behaved himself very ill. 
——He was a principal in Embezzling the 
Master’s Liquors—He got frequently Drunk— 
He neglected and even refused his duty with 
much insolence——He stirred up the rest of 
the Crew to act in the same manner and was 
their avowed Ring-leader. 

“As the Master’s engagements were of such 
a Nature that his all depended upon dispatch, 
he gave his Crew every reasonable Encourage- 
ment.——They had plenty of good Provision 
and were in other respects well used.—— 
Notwithstanding of which one forenoon when 
the Master came on Board [he discovered] 
that the Crew had formed or were then form- 
ing a plot to desert the ship——-As the Mas- 
ter was walking aft, the Ringleader rushed up 
from the Steerage, and stopped him with the 
grossest abuse that Vulgarism could dictate 
——because, as he pretended, the Master had 
sailed his ship fourteen Months without pay- 
ing wages——The fellow having some time 
before complained that te wanted cloaths, the 
Master now gave him Frocks and Trousers, 
telling him to go about his duty, and to in- 
form himself better—for that what he had said 
was not so. But mildness had no effect, for 
while the Master was distributing Cloathing 
to some of the rest who were also in want, 
the first conveyed his things into the Boat, 
and another of the crew: was following his ex- 
ample, till observing that the Master had an 
eye upon their proceedings they Sneaked back 
into the Ship——They remained quiet for a 
short space.——But the Ringleader soon broke 
out again with Oaths and insisted on having 
the Boat, and quitting the ship. This the 
Master Refused, but offered to give up his 
agreement if a Man could be found to serve in 
his Room. The disturber Swore with horrid 
imprications that he would take away the Boat 
by force!——and for that purpose actually 
rushed over the Gangway, bidding the Master 
the most contemptuous defiance !——Upon the 
Master’s stepping up to prevent this, the man 
(having thrice his strength) leapt into the Ship 
and forced him into the Cabin, using at the 
same time language and attitudes too indecent 
to be méntioned, and charging him not to show 
his Nose upon Deck again till the Boat was 
gone, at his utmost Peril——The Master 
searched the Cabin for a Stick, but not finding 
one, and his Sword by chance being on the 
Table, he took it up in hopes that the sight of 
it would intimidate the Man into Submission. 
The Man had by this time discovered the 
Gangway within a Step of the Boat, so that it 
would have been impossible to prevent his 
Elopement had he persisted——-But he now re- 
entered the ship breathing Vengeance, and, to- 
tally regardless of the Sword, tho within its 
reach, turned his back towards the Master, ran 
on the Main Deck, Armed himself there with 
a Bludgeon, with which he returned to the 
quarter Deck and attacked the Master.——The 
Master was thunder struck with surprise, for 
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he had considered the Man’s ravings as the 
natural effect of disappointed Rage which would 
soon subside of itselfi——But now his sole 
expedient was to prevent bad consequences by 
returning again to the Cabin ;——and this he en- 
deavored to do as fast as possible by retiring 
backwards in a posture of defence——But alas! 
what is human foresight ?———The after Hatch- 
way was Uncovered, and lay in direct line be- 
tween the Master’s back and the Cabin door, 
but the momentary duration of the attack did 
not admit of his recollecting that circumstance 
before his heel came in contact with the Hatch- 
way, which obliged him to make a Sudden 
Stop.——Unhappily at that instant the assailant’s 
arm being heigh raised, he threw his Body 
forward to reach the Master’s head with the 
descending Blow—the fatal and Unavoidable 
consequence of which was his rushing upon 
the Sword’s Point. 

“After this Melancholy accident the master 
went Publicly to a Justice of the Peace and 
offered to surrender as his Prisoner ——The Jus- 
tice, who called himself the Master’s friend, 
persuaded him to withdraw and said it was 
Unnecessary to Surrender before the day of 
Trial. And the rest of the Master’s friends 
who were present forced him to Mount his 
Horse. Two weeks béfore this the Chief Mate 
had been for the first time in his Life ad- 
vanced to that Station—and yet unworthy as 
his conduct had been in it, he now openly Ar- 
rogated his Unblushing pretentions to the Com- 
mand; and to attain it associated with the 
Crew. The Testimony of such a combination 
may easily be imagined. Conscious as they 
were of having embezzled the Master’s prop- 
erty they were not likely to dwell on any cir- 
cumstance that Manifested their own das- 


tardly and undutiful Conduct——And as the . 


Second Mate,a young gentleman of worth, lay 
sick, as well as all the inferiour officers and 
best disposed of the crew, in all human prob- 
ability the truth could not escape the grossest 
perversion.—Besides the Nature of the Case 
Subjected it to the cognizance of Court Martial 
—and there was no Admiralty Commission 
then in the Government.——For these obvious 
reasons the Master’s friends constrained him 
for a time to leave the Country.” 

It is unusual to find so much mildness, 
gentility and_ self-control, consistently 
opposed to such clamorous aggres- 
sion and rank insubordination. © Surely 
this deserved better of fate than an ill- 
ness falling simultaneously and exclu- 
sively on all the virtuous officers and 
members of the crew. 

In the confession, however, there are 
several points which completely separate 
this affair from the death of Maxwell. 
This ship sailed from London, whereas 
in the former case the “John” is always 
quoted as sailing from Whitehaven. The 
weapon used was a sword, not a belay- 
ing pin. If it occurred eighteen months 
before the Revolution broke out, it was 
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in November or December, 1773, where- 
as Mungo Maxwell died in 1770. There 
is no mention of a trial; on the contrary, 
his friends advised him to “leave the 
country, and retire incog. to the conti- 
nent of America, until an Admiralty 
Commission should arrive in the island,” 
and he “had waited this event eighteen 
months before swords were drawn and 
the ports of the Continent shut.” After 
being master of the “John” he is said to 
have obtained command of the “Betsy,” 
of London, a West India vessel. It is 
probable that the unknown seaman’s 
self-inflicted death took place on this 
ship. MacKenzie says that about 1773 
“he, Jones, conceived the project of 
abandoning the profession of the sea 
and devoting himself to agriculture by 
taking advantage of the opening which 
his brother’s estate offered. It is possi- 
ble that he commenced carrying his 
project into execution, for two years of 
his life at this period are unaccounted 
for by his biographers.” It is to this 
period that he probably referred in his 
celebrated letter to the Countess of Sel- 
kirk. “Before the war began, I had at 
an early time of life withdrawn from 
the sea service in favor of ‘calm con- 
templation and poetic ease.’” That 
Franklin had permission to communicate 
Jones’s confession appears in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “In short, however 
chequered my fortune may have been, I 
feel no sentiment in my Breast that can 
ever make me wish to conceal any event 
of my Life from persons of Candor and 
Ingenuity—therefore you are at perfect 
liberty to communicate my story to 
whom you think proper.” 

If it appear odd that so justifiable an 
action as the killing of a mutineer should 
have needed so elaborate a defense, it is 
well to remember that the man of senti- 
ment, whose “heart was susceptible to 
the finer feelings,” wrote that confes- 
sion. That the man of sentiment could 
give place to the man of action, the auto- 
cratic commander, appears from the fol- 
lowing letter to the Marine Committee 
of Congress about Maxwell’s death: 


“I do not reproach myself. It is a case to 
illustrate the truth of what I have already said, 
namely, that the commander should always im- 
press his crew with the belief that, whatever he 
does or may have to do, is right, and that like 
the Sovereign, ‘he can do no wrong.’” 

PuILapELrHia, Pa. 
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Railway Rate Legislation 


BY JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, LL.D. 


[United States Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa, 

after serving several terms in the National House of 

Representatives, was elected to the Senate as succes- 

sor to J. H. Gear, in 1900. He is an active and 

influential member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mittee, Pacific Railroads, Post Offices and Post Roads, 

etc.; and no one is better fitted than he to stand, 
as he does, at the head and front of the present fight over the Railway Rate Bill, 
waging in the Senate. As a clear-headed and accomplished lawyer he has mastered the 
points at issue, and while he stands on constant guard in the Senate, defending his convic- 
tions, he has made time to prepare for Tue INDEPENDENT the following consideration of 


Rate legislation, for the benefit of the public.—Eprror.] 


HE most difficult and at the same 
E time the most important question 
which has engaged the attention 
of Congress since the Civil War is now 
before the Senate of the United States. 
It..involves the business welfare of the 
whole community, since hardly any arti- 
cle of merchandise enters into consump- 
tion without having its price affected by 
railway charges. The fathers who laid 
the foundations of our institutions could 
have had only a dim conception of the 
extraordinary changes which have been 
introduced into the social and industrial 
life of the world thru the building of the 
modern system of railway transportation. 
We owe it to the genius of Chief Justice 
Marshall that our written Constitution 
has been made equal, by wise interpreta- 
t:on, to the vicissitudes of the national 
situation. It must be said also, to the 
credit of our courts, from the lowest to 
the highest, that not a single opinion has 
been recorded abridging in any way the 
power, either of the States of the Union, 
or the nation itself, each within its juris- 
diction, to determine what the charges of 
common carfiers ought, in reason and 
justice, to be. 

The authority which is given to Con- 
gress in the Constitution to regulate com- 
merce is exactly the same power which 
the States of the Union have always ex- 
ercised in respect to their domestic com- 
merce, and both are exactly the same 
power which has for centuries been ex- 
ercised by the Parliament of England 
and by all other political sovereignties 


from the most remote antiquity. It is a 
curious reflection that this power, this 
sovereign dominion over the charges of 
common carriers, had its origin in a 
rather questionable sense of justice. It 
is hard to understand how the notion 
arose that it was necessary for Parlia- 
ment, two hundred years ago, to protect 
the people of England against the extor- 
tions of the humble individuals who were 
carrying merchandise for hire on pack 
horses and clumsy wagons in the rural 
districts, and passengers in hackney 
coaches and sedan chairs in London, un- 
less. we take into consideration that the 
England of Queen Anne was a landed 
aristocracy, and that Parliament merely 
registered the protests of the agricultural 
gentry against the helpless part of the 
community, which was trying to make its 
living in the lowly occupation of common 
carriers. 

Thus the oppression of one century 
sometimes creates the weapons by which 
another defends the inalienable rights of 
the community; for without the power 
which that old Parliament, interpreting 
the avarice and greed of landlords, exer- 
cised against wagoners and hack drivers, 
modern society today would be a help- 
less victim in the hands of an organized 
system of transportation which, within 
two generations, has grown to_such pro- 
portions that it represents one - sixth of 
the national wealth; that isto say, one 
dollar in every six of that accumulated 
property which stands for the savings of 
three- hundred years of American labor. 
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If the people of the United States, 
holding in their hands the power over 
commerce which is given to their Gov- 
ernment by their Constitution, and be- 
longs to them as a part of their national 
inheritance, allow the American railway 
system to outgrow the restraints of the 
law until it overshadows their Capitol 
and dominates their institutions, it will 
be a mournful example of political de- 
cadence. They have been a little slow in 
realizing the necessity for action and 
sometimes awkward in their motions, but 
they have taken the problem of railway 
regulation upon their hearts and their 
consciences, and we can trust our eighty 
millions to work their way into a perma- 
nent control of the instrumentalities thru 
which their business in all its varied 
forms must be transacted. ° 

It was forty years after the first 
American railway was built before a bill 
was introduced into Congress which 
even purported to deal with any of the 
problems of interstate commerce, and it 
required a public discussion for twenty 
years more before the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887 was placed upon the 
statute book. That law has been in op- 
eration for nearly twenty years, and to- 
day for the first time in our national his- 
tory the public mind is engaged every- 
where in the consideration of a single 
question: “Shall Congress exercise the 
power to fix the rates charged by inter- 
state carriers for the transportation of 
persons and property ; or shall we go on, 
allowing the stocks and bonds of our 
railway systems to be multiplied without 
attempting to define by law the relation 
which their assets ought to bear to their 
liabilities, leaving our children and our 
children’s children to be plundered with- 
out remedy generation after genera- 
tion?” The American mind is naturally 
conservative. It respects the law of 
property which we have inherited, and 
is a stranger to mere prejudice against 
legitimate business investments. It is 
difficult to overstate the folly of those 
who dismiss the public demand for rate 
regulation as if it were an idle clamor; 
it is the deep seated resolution of mil- 
lions of people to save their market- 
place from perpetual bondage to the 
allied corporations which ought to be 
obedient and faithful public servants. 


£ 
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Now, what is Congress undertaking 
to do? The pending bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives with prac- 
tical unanimity, does not pretend to 
solve all the problems with which the 
next fifty years will have to deal. It is 
no reckless act of oppression or , in- 
justice. It does not attempt to fix all 
the railway rates in the country; indeed 
it does. not attempt to fix any of them. 
It does not meddle in the business of 
the railway corporations,and every inter- 
ference which it suggests is along the 
broad lines which have been justified by 
the experience of other countries as well 
as of our own States. 

The truth lies between these extremes. 
The bill recognizes, on the whole, that 
the railway rate making of the country 
should be conducted by the railways 
themselves with as little interference as 
possible. It therefore deals only with 
those cases where a dispute has arisen 
between the shipper and the carrier in 
relation to rates. It gives to the Com- 
mission thé authority and makes it their 
duty to investigate the merits of that dis- 
pute and in case they find that the rail- 
way has been overcharging the public or 
is guilty of discrimination the Commis- 
sion is required to find the rate which 
ought to be charged in such cases and to 
promulgate an order fixing that as the 
maximum beyond which the charge of 
the carrier may not go. It leaves the 
great body of railway rates undisturbed 
and intervenes only to correct a particu- 
lar injustice when such injustice is found 
to be real and substantial. 

It would seem that a proposition like 
that, in view of the powers which Con- 
gress could exercise if it desired to put 
forth the strength with which the Con- 
stitution clothes it, would be accepted by 
the railway world as a legitimate, neces- 
sary and advantageous arbitration of a 
dispute which, in the naturé of the case, 
the Government ought to undertake. 
Yet that simple proposal, made by the 
President of the United States, has been 
received almost evérywhere in railway 
circles as an outrageous impertinence, a 
species of radicalism new and strange in 
our affairs. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent in a literary 
propaganda to disparage and misrepre- 
sent the proposed legislation; and now, 
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RAILWAY RATE LEGISLATION 


in the Senate of the United States, a de- 
bate is raging in which the Constitution 
of the United States and the rate sheets 
of the joint traffic committees fill the 
Chamber with a confusion of tongues 
never before approached in any human 
deliberations. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says that this power over interstate com- 
merce belongs to Congress. - The courts 
have made it certain that it may be exer- 
cised directly thru the enactment of a 
statute fixing the rates or by an adminis- 
trative commission charged with the 
duty of applying the law to particular 
cases. Yet no sooner is that proposition 
put in the form of a bill than the learn- 
ing of the Senate is poured out in an 
effort to give to the courts of the United 
States the power which the Constitution 
has confided to Congress. Mr. Justice 
Miller, one of the greatest of our Amer- 
ican judges, in an individual opinion 
which has since been approved by the 
entire court, has pointed out that a rate 
made by the Legislature, directly or in- 
directly thru a commission, becomes, 
when it takes effect, the law of the land. 

It does not require a very profound 
legal faculty to understand this. The 
power to fix the rate is a power of Con- 
gress. Everybody can see that if Con- 
gress exercises the power itself it is an 
act of legislation, that is to say, a law. 
The fact that a commission is created 
with authority to apply a general statute 
to a particular case does not make the 
fixing of the rate any the less the act of 
Congress or the rate itself any the less 
the law of the land. Yet we have the 
svectacle of great constitutional lawyers 
solemnly contending that after Congress, 
acting thru a commission, has fixed the 
rate, they ought to turn the whole ques- 
tion over to the courts to be re-examined. 

Such a thing would be a practical ab- 
surdity for this reason: The chief reason 
for creating a commission to determine 
these questions is because the questions 
require the skill of experts. They are not 
questions of law; they are questions of 
business policy which require in their 
settlement the experience and practical 
knowledge which is a small part of the 
education and habit of our court$. We 
know as well as we can learn ariything 
from experience that the enforcerhent of 
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laws regulating commerce become inef- 
fective if it is left in the hands of the 
courts. For nineteen years prior to 1873 
the Court of Common Pleas in England, 
by direction of law, tried to exercise the 
very jurisdiction which it is now pro- 
posed to confer upon the circuit courts 
of the United States, and the testimony 
is without contradiction that the railway 
directors snapped their fingers in the 
faces of the courts, leaving the whole 
body of English law for the control of 
common carriers worthless and con- 
temptible. We have also the recent testi- 
mony of one of the most eminent of our 
own circuit judges, Peter S. Grosscup, 
whose experience upon the bench and 
whose profound study of these problems 
have given his opinion an unquestionable 
authority, that the Circuit Courts of the 
United States are the least competent of 
all possible tribunals to try these ques- 
tions. And yet, in spite of all, the argu- 
ment is made that, even after we have 
clothed the commission with power to 
fix a rate, their work should go for noth- 
ing if a Circuit Court of the United 
States feels inclined to review its wis- 
dom and accuracy. 

If such an anomaly as that is intro- 
duced into the law everybody under- 
stands that the fight for rate regulation 
has been lost; or, rather, I ought to say, 
that the fight for rate regulation has be- 
gun in earnest in the United States. To 
create a tribunal which is competent to 
decide such a question and then turn the 
question over to be decided again by the 
courts is a practical absurdity so glaring 
as to test the patience of public opinion. 
It is not only absurd from the stand- 
point of practical affairs, but it is a legal 
absurdity unfit for the countenance of 
constitutional lawyers. The power to fix 
rates is a power of Congress and the 
rate fixed by the commission is a rate 
fixed by Congress. How is it possible to 
turn over to the courts an act of Con- 
gress to be inspected, reviewed and made 
subject to a decree of approval or dis- 
approval ? 

What is the relation of the courts of 
justice to the laws of the United 
States? A good many mean things are 
now being said about Congress and es- 
pecially about the Senate. But it is as 
true of that great legislative assembly ag 
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it is of individuals that it cannot be 
written down except by itself. It will 
survive the hearsays and scandals ev- 
erywhere directed against it in our mag- 
azine literature; but how will it survive 
the humiliation of deliberately turning 
over these acts of its own, which Jus- 
tice Miller declares constitute “laws of 
the land,” to be supervised by a Circuit 
Court somewhere. Are the courts of the 
United States appellate tribunals to sit 
in judgment on the wisdom of Con- 
gress? Has the legislative department 
of the Government fallen ‘so low in its 
own estimation as to require the help of 
a circuit judge to reach a decision on a 
matter expressly confided to the wisdom 
of Congress? The two Houses will 
have no difficulty to outlive the storm of 
calumny which now rages against them, 
but what escape can there be from the 
degradation which is here described. 

But it is argued “Is this power of 
Congress to regulate railways without 
limit?” .The answer is that it has ex- 
actly the same limits that every other 
power of Congress has, the limit fixed in 
the Constitution, which is the paramount 
law of the land. Every act of Congress 
may be brought into the courts for judg- 
ment, not as to its wisdom or the policy 
involved in it, but as to its conformity 
to that supreme law. An act of Con- 
gress which, either directly or thru a 
commission, fixes a rate which is unrea- 
sonable and unjust to the carrier, will, 
if that is shown to a Circuit Court of the 
United States, be declared void, because 
it violates the right of property which is 
secured by the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. The proceeding in which 
such an act of Congress is vacated can- 
not be in the nature of an appeal from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or, in any proper sense, a review of its 
findings. It is an independent action in 
equity brought by the carrier affected by 
the order questioning its validity upon 
constitutional grounds. For such a pe- 
tition the courts of the United States are 
open, and they cannot be closed by any 
device of legislation. 

Here, then, we have the line of divi- 
sion in the Senate: those who believe 
that rates ought to be regulated and that 
the courts cannot properly be charged 
with that duty desire to create an im- 
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partial public tribunal, administrative in 
character, with authority to apply the 
standard of “just and -reasonable”’ to 
those railway rates which are the object 
of complaint ; and when that tribunal has 
found the rate which, in their judgment, 
ought to be observed as a maximum they 
desire the order of the Commission to 
go into effect, subject only to attack in 
the courts in proper legal proceedings to 
test its eonstitutionality. That is the 
court review which was in the mind of 
the President when he sent his last an- 
nual message to Congress. Speaking be- 
fore the Iroquois Club in Chicago less 
than a year ago the President used these 
words: 

“I believe that the representatives of the 
Nation—that is, the representatives of all the 
people—should lodge in some executive body 
the power to establish a maximum rate, the 
power to have that rate go into effect practi- 
cally immediately, and the power to see that 
the provisions of the law apply in full to com- 
panies owning private cars and private tracks, 
just as much as the railroads themselves. The 
courts will retain, and should retain, no mat- 
ter what the Legislature does, the power to 
interfere and upset any action that is con- 
fiscatory in its nature.” 

With clear vision, the President has 
cut thru the undergrowth of technicality 
which surrounds this question and mark- 
ed out a straight road for every man 
who desires Congress to exercise the 
power which the Constitution gives it. 
It is a vain expectation that anything 
less will answer the questions which 
millions of his countrymen are now ask- 
ing. The American people know exact- 
ly what they want; they know exact- 
ly what they~are entitled to. If this 
Congress gives them something less, if 
it undertakes to swindle them with 
vague and cunning phraseology, appear- 
ing to do one thing and actually doing 
another, let no man be deceived by the 
expectation that such proceedings have 
settled this question. For instead of 
bringing this aggravated controversy to 
a settlement such an abdication of the 
power of Congress in favor-of a depart- 
ment of the Government to which, under 
our institutions, no part of the business 
of regulating commerce is committed, 
will create the largest and most far 
reaching national issue with which pres- 
ent generation will be called to deal. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





“Tell My Disciples 
and Peter’ 


BY CHARLES R. BURKE 


Ye who forsook and fled, return, return ! 
The risen Christ, your loving master, see. 
O coward heart and recreant lips, now learn 

The special'yearning of the Lord for thee 
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The United States Senate and the 
People 


BY GEORGE C. PERKINS 


[The. Hon. George C. Perkins, United States Senator from California, now in his third term 
and the only man who has represented California in the Senate for more than two terms, is dis- 
tinctly a self-made man. He went to California from Maine, as a sailor before the mast, entered 
successfully into mining, rose thru the State Legislature to be Governor, and came to the Senate 
as one of its very rich members, but a man distinctly freg from the faintest shadow of any taint 
or suspicion, social, financial or political. He had large interests in Hawaii, large shipping interests 
on the -Coast, large railroad interests, but in assuming the responsibilities of Senator he disp 
of every holding, and publicly stated that he came to Washington without one interest that could 
be affected by legislation or one claim that could influence him. This position he has since held, 
receiving the unquestioned confidence and respect of all partisan associates. This article is espe- 
cially valuable as expressing the_honest convictions of one of the rich men of the Senate, 
against whom the finger of suggestion, even, has never been pointed.—Eprror.] 





T seems to have become fashionable agine it may do or may not do; for views 

| lately to criticise harshly the United that may be attributed to it or for action 
States Senate. It may be said that that it is predicted it will take. It 
there appears to have arisen a literary is charged that the Senate as a body fa- 
habit of condemning the Senate for vors in legislation monopolies or great 
what it has done or for what corporate interests as against the welfare 
it has not done; for what writers im- of the whole people, and it is alleged that 
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nearly all of the Senators were elected 
thru the influence of corporations or 
monopolies or by the improper use of 
money. It has also been asserted that 
the Senate is a “Millionaires’ Club,” the 
members of which assemble to conspire 
against the best interests of the people 
and to promote the aims of vast aggre- 
gations of capital with which they are 
supposed to be connected directly or 
thru sympathy. I am aware that these 
flings at the United States Senate seem 
to meet with wide approval, and that 
the imputation of unworthy motives to 
Senators who do not accept the popular 
view on vital economic questions appears 
to be received with satisfaction by the 
masses. These are facts which cannot 
be ignored, however much they may be 
deplored by earnest, unprejudiced and 
thoughtful Americans, but it is certain 
that the time will come when the hys- 
teria which is now epidemic will have 
passed away, and then it will be recog- 
nized that the Senate has stood an im- 
movable barrier against tendencies 
which threaten the very existence of the 


Republic and the liberty which it has 
been our proud boast that we possess. 

It is as certain as that the sun will 
rise tomorrow morning, that the course 
of the Senate in connection with the 
great issues of the day will be approved 


by the impartial historian. A _ sincere 
and earnest effort to discover the truths 
underlying important measures of neces- 
sity precludes the hasty acceptation of 
proposed legislation involving funda- 
mental interests, where a mistake -in 
action will precipitate disaster whose ex- 
tent we cannot foretell. If there ever 
was need of deliberation and careful 
study of proposed legislation, that time 
is the present, and the Senate wotild fail 
in its duty to the people were it to enact 
laws without first determining their 
scope, their effect and their constitu- 
tionality. And I think that the present 
Senate will stand forth in history as one 
which has exhibited in the highest de- 
gree the qualities of fairness and impar- 
tiality, a determination to arrive at the 
truth, and a courage to maintain the 
truth as found against the popular de- 
mand for hasty and inconsiderate action. 

I think that the attitude and action of 
the Senate on the greatest questions 
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which have come before Congress for 
many years completely refute the 
charges that have been brought against 
it. Its action has not been that of a club 
of millionaires, banded together for self- 
ish purposes. As a matter of fact, there 
are not more than ten Senators who pos- 
sess a million dollars, and leaving out of 
consideration one Senator, the average 
possessions of eighty-nine members of 
the Senate will not exceed the average 
accumulation of the business man, man- 
ufacturer, farmer or professional man of 
the New England or Middle States. In- 
deed, as is well known, very many mem- 
bers of this body have only their official 
incomes for the support of themselves 
and their families. Neither is the Sen- 
ate’s action that of a body elected thru 
the influence of monopolies or by the 
misuse of money. It is well known that 
the great majority of the members of 
this Chamber were elected by direct pop- 
ular vote, so far as that choice is possi- 
ble under existing law, for the people at 
primary elections, in county and State 
conventions, gave expression to their 
wishes which the State Legislatures sim- 
ply made effective. In the same man- 
ner are selected the Presidential electors, 
who carry out the instructions of the 
people as expressed at the polls, in vot- 
ing for the President and Vice-President 
of our country. I do not believe there 
is one member of the Senate who, in 
aspiring to a seat therein, was influenced 
by any other motive than to secure the 
honor attaching to membership in the 
most distinguished legislative body in 
the world; and a man who desires such 
honor as may be there gained must and 
does know that he will fail of his object 
unless he performs his duty honestly, 
conscientiously, fairly and fearlessly. 

A seat in the United States Senate has 
been sought by some of the most emi- 
nent lawyers, scholars and thinkers of 
our country, and there are always found 
there men of that mold, who impress 
their stamp upon that body. No impor- 
tant question can there arise which does 
not bring to the front great minds, which 
guide us toward the truth of things and 
give to the Senate of the United States 
a dignity and authority which are recog- 
nized around the world. Of the many 
great men who have influenced the 
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course of events in their time I will refer 
to only four, with whom I have been 
officially associated during the last 
decade. They. have since passed away, 
but their lives and records are a part of 





George C. 


the history of our country. I refer to 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts; Senator O. H. Platt, of Connecti- 
cut; Senator E. C. Walthall, of Missis- 
sippi, and Senator D. W. Voorhees, of 
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Indiana. Where is there a thinking man 
today who does not believe that their 
earnest efforts to arrive at truth voiced 
the conservative spirit of the Sen- 
ate, and that they performed inestimable 


Perkins. 


service to their country in defeating 
such measures as the so called Force 
bill, the bill for the free and unlimited 
coinage ‘of silver and other ill digested 
and ill understood measures? Men like 
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these, of absolute impartiality, of strict 
honesty, of unswerving loyalty to the 
principles which they believed would 
best redound to the welfare of the Re- 
public, could net be driven into hasty 
action .or blinded to the necessity of 
viewing proposed legislation in all lights. 
They were statesmen in the truest sense 
of the term—men who looked to the in- 
terests of the whole people for the pres- 
ent and for the future, and who realized 
that a. refusal to uncover and make clear 
the truth concerning great measures 
would render them recreant to their 
trusts. It is men like these who set the 
standard of the. United States Senate, 
and who render that body a truly delib- 
erative one, which must, as long as our 
Republic shall endure as our fathers cre- 
ated it, ¢onsider.all measures brought 
before it in all lights and under all 
aspects, and determine as far as hiiman 
intelligence can what such measures 
mean, and what their effect will. be. 
Where, except in. the ‘Senate, haye -we 
heard .such warning words as these, 
which were uttered there only a few 
days ago: 

: “Is the relation of the courts to governm 

by the people forgotten? The courts are an 
integral and vital. part of our Government, 
and it would be a sad day for American civil- 
ization’ if their function were degraded or 
weakened. They are the balance wheel and 
check in our system between contending pas- 


sions and policies.” , 


This is not idle rhetoric. 
“Tt is the sober truth that the courts are 


the guardians of our right and liberties. »It 
is- high time that the pects should remember 


this and.should soberly reflect upon the cur- 
rent heresies. « It is-hi h time that public senti- 
ment and conviction should loyally support the 
judicial power, recognize the patriotism and 
good faith of the courts, and maintain their 
authority and independence.” ; 

Do we hear such sentiments from.the 
critics of the Senate, who are accus- 
tomed to charge such men with being 
the tools of monopolies? Two of my 
predecessors in the Senate from Cali- 
fornia — Senator Stanford and Senator 
Hearst—were thus characterized, with 
what injustice all who knew them well 
know. Senator Stanford, as every one 
is aware, made a great fortune thru the 
first transcontinental railroad that was 
built. The courage, pluck, confidence 
and energy required to push that vast 
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work to completion had their just re- 
ward in great riches. But these riches 
were administered while he was living. 
and every dollar went toward th 
foundation and maintenance of a great 
university where poor boys and girls can 
obtain a collegiate education withou' 
money and without price. There are 
now on its roster the names of student; 
from every State in the Union. 

Senator Hearst was one of the ver, 

rich men of the country whose wealth 
was dug from the mines which he devel- 
oped to the vast benefit of the mineral! 
resources of our country. And of this 
great fortune he, like Senator Stanford, 
planned to devote much to the cause of 
science and education, and to charitable 
and benevolent purposes. Death, un- 
fortunately, deprived him of the satis- 
faction that Stanford had in seeing his 
ideas take form; but his widow is now 
carrying out those ideas, and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are being yearly 
devoted to purposes which make glad 
tens of thousands of hearts. 
. Critics are numerous of men like these 
—men who in the struggle of life have, 
thru ability and force of character, gar- 
nered more of the earth’s riches than the 
‘majority of people, and who distribute 
with lavish hand for the benefit of the 
less fortunate that which they have ac- 
quired. The mere fact of possessing 
large fortunes seems to be justification, 
in the minds of many writers, for charg- 
ing them with conspiracy against the well 
being of the people; and when the Sen- 
ate refuses to adopt without considera- 
tion measures hastily “formulated, and 
apparently in disregard of justice and in 
violation ,of the fundamental principles 
of our system of government, Senators 
afe charged with partnership with trusts 
and monopolies. It is a fair question to 
ask whether the courses advocated by 
such critics would lead toward the en- 
largement of our liberties. Is -it not 
true, rather, that the precipitate action 
which they urge would soon bring down 
upon us the great fabric of our free insti- 
tutions ? 

Questions of national importance af- 
fecting every man, woman and child in 
our great country, cannot be disposed of 
with a wave of the hand, as the Senate 
is urged to do from many quarters. No 
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measure offered to the Senate for adop- 
tion, from whatever source it may come, 
can be passed there without the most 
careful scrutiny, on pain of opening a 
free road to the “Man on Horseback.” 
The country has had reason to congrat- 
ulate itself that the Senate was not swept 
from its feet by the free silver flood; 
that it did not plunge headlong into the 
free trade morass.. Without the careful 
examination of the Senate, to what vast 
sums would not the Government ex- 
penditures extend? It would be easy. to 
bankrupt the country thru internal im- 
provements alone were there no restric- 
tion upon the plans and propositions 
brought forward. And in the matter of 
our treaties with foreign nations, into 
what dangerous complications should we 
not be entrapped were it not for the 
careful scrutiny of the Senate? Such 
scrutiny is a part of its duty, and when 
it ceases to perform it and. refuses to as- 
certain and act upon the facts which it 
is able to secure, then we may be sure 
that this great bulwark of the peopile’s 
liberties has become too rotten to with- 
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stand the torrent which will bring de- 
struction to the Republic. I believe that 
in the end the people are always right, 
but they are right only at the end of a 
period of careful study and deliberation, 
and their sober judgment always justi- 
fies the deliberation which has prevented 
the hasty action that would have brought 
mischief in its train. The very. critics 
who now bombard the Senate with de- 
nunciatory articles will, a few years 
hence, be glad to acknowledge that‘ they 
were wrong. Some of them doubtless 
unintentionally misrepresent the Sen- 
ate’s action or policy, but others appear 
to do so deliberately. But in whatsoever 
manner the misrepresentations are made, 
they will. not swerve the Senate of the 
United States from doing its duty to our, 
whole country. Its members fully real- 
ize the great responsibility resting upon 
them in their obligation to support the 
Constitution, and it is the safety of the 
Republic that they will not shirk it, but 
will bear the burden imposed upon them, 
even the burden of unjust denunciation. 


Wasuincton, aS 


Easter Dawn 


BY FRANK CRANE 


O pay dawn, O. gray dawn, 
Why are you standing there, 
So still, so still, behind the trees, 
With your arms outstretched in prayer? 


O day dawn, O pale“ dawn, 
Why is your face distressed ? 
Have you, too, had a little: child 

To die upon your breast? 


O day dawn, O cool dawn, 
Touching my fevered head, : 
At my window I’ve waited all night for you,’ 
Watching beside my dead. 


O day dawn, O strange dawn, 
And is it true what they say, 
That you'll come at last to the sweet, sweet 


dead, 


< 


- And will you to miné some day? 


Worcester, Mass. _ 














The Conquering Automobile 


BY GEORGES DUPUY 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE Panis “L’Avto.” 


year of 1886 or 1887, I was in the bicycles. 
Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, on a We wete quietly enjoying our ride 
glorious Easter morning, in company under the lofty green trees when we 


| SHALL always remember, in the with my uncle, and both were riding 
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Two Horseless Carriages. 








THE CONQUERING AUTOMOBILE 


heard, in the distance, an unusual noise, 
like that of a.pair of cymbals struck at 
rapid intervals. We thought the Salva- 
tion Army was somewhere in the vicin- 
ity; a little further on an offensive smell 
of burnt petroleum made us discover, 
standing at a turn of an alley, a remark- 
able thing. It had the shape of a coun- 
try buggy, set on immense outstretching 
springs and four huge iron rimmed 
wheels. There were two small seats on 
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enormous wrenches. They were in shirt 
sleeves, arms tucked up to the elbow, 
with dirty, greasy hands and sweating 
faces. I also remember very well a lit- 
tle crank, or piston rod, full of trickling 
dark oil, that would run fore and aft at 
a terrific pace; possibly that was the 
trouble. My dear old uncle, who ever 
possessed the greatest inventive ot 
ination and could always give me judi- 
cious explanations on any subject on 
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“Seeing New York.” 


the top and_a bicycle handlebar in front. 
The strange*machine was quivering all 
over like a suffering beast, smoking like 
a chimney, while something inside of it 
was all the time cymbaling, hiccoughing, 
hiccoughing, cymbaling enough to break 
the windows of the whole capital. 

A lot of inoffensive but puzzled walk- 
ers surrounded that mechanical orches- 
tra, as two elderly gentlemen, one 
French, the other a German, were bent 
over it, each armed with hammers and 


earth, told me that there was something 
wrong with the “boiler,” and that they 
should unscrew some “blast pipe” he 
knew of, to fix it, etc. 

Meanwhile the two men—two old 
friends, I could judge—were addressing 
each other in terms that were much to 
be regretted indeed, on such a beautiful 
morning. The German would call his 
partner a “poucre limpézile (an imbe- 
cile) with his indescribable national 
accent, inflicting on his comrade the re- 
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Armored Motor Car. 





Latest Model of High Speed Motor Boat. 





THE CONQUERING AUTOMOBILE 


sponsibility of the accident. In fact, the 
conjuncture was amusing enough. The 
unfortunate pioneers of the horseless ve- 


hicle could neither stop their motor or- 


cause the machine to move an inch! 
These two persevering engineers, 
who, after much toil and drudgery, suc- 
ceeded in pushing their noisy, grass- 
hopper-like affair toward the gates of 
Paris, at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
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said that many fortunes and many hopes 
were lost, many lives sacrificed. Speed 
and Death are two lovers walking hand 
in hand, and our “daring devils,” Old- 
field, Jenutzy, Fournier, Chéry, Lancia, 
Marriott and others, could tell of their 
thrilling sensations on that subject. 

The progress accomplished in the con- 
struction of motor cars for the last ten 
years is almost incredible and far more 





Motor Sleigh Said to Be Capable of Making 35 Miles an Hour on Snow and 90 Miles an Hour on Ice. 


were: the German, Mr. Daimler, and 
the Frenchman, Mr. Levassor, the two 
great geniuses to whom the world owes 
nowadays the powerful, noiseless, com- 
fortable, swift and easily driven motor 
car. 

Science, labor and marvellously organ- 
ized brains have produced, at the pres- 
ent, a machine perfectly adequate to 
the modern man’s intense life and ambi- 
tions. To reach that ideal, it must be 


Courtesy of the Scientific American. 


rapid than that of the railroad locomo- 
tive. In 1896 three intrepid French au- 
toists, driving a sixteen horse power 
Panhard - Levassor, covered the dis- 
tance of Paris to Vienna—about 600 


-miles—in 32 hours, an extraordinary 


performance for the epoch. In Igor, 
Henri Fournier went from Paris to Bor- 
deaux—310 miles—in 5 hours and 40 
minutes, in his sixty horse power Mors. 
This year Demogeot covered five miles 
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in 2 minutes 37 seconds in Florida in a 
200 M. P. Darracq, and Fred Marriott, 
the famous driver of the Stanley steam- 
er, broke the mile record, the next day, 
in the most wonderful time of 28 sec- 
onds. 

The automobile is the idol of the mod- 
ern age. Affection, love, ill will, decep- 
tion, envy crawl around it. The man 
who owns a motor car gets for himself, 
besides the joys of touring, the adulation 
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interest those who are in any way con- 
nected with farming. Side by side, with 
the old fashioned and familiar farm 
utensils, one sees gasoline engines ap- 
plied to pumps, plows, hoists, threshers, 
etc. It is only the sight of the cow sheds 
and sheep pens that reminds the visitor 
that this is really an agricultural and not 
a motor exhibition. 

Santos-Dumont, the uncontested king 
of the air, has, for more than four years, 
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Motor Skates. 


of the walking crowd, and the daring 
driver of a racing machine that bounds 
and rushes and disappears in the per- 
spective in a thunder of explosions is a 
god to the women. 

Now the advantages of the gasoline 
motor, at both industrial and sporting 
points of view, are numerous: 

There is an exhibition of agricultural 
implements worked by motors which is 
at present taking place in Paris at the 
Galerie des Machines, and cannot fail to 


used gasoline motors to propel his cigar 
shaped airships. Now he has abandoned 
the inflated balloon for the flying ma- 
chine, and is actually building in Neuilly 
St. James, near Paris, a big “helicop- 
tere” fitted with large wings and pro- 
pellers. With it the little Brazilian 
hopes to realize Jules Verne’s dreams and 
go to the North Pole in one flight from 
some point of Norway. His new engine 
is a 45 degree eight cylinder, water 
cooled, with exhaust valves placed at the 
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top of the breeches to insure a’ perfect 
balance when in motion. It develops 
thirty-two horse power at a normal rev- 
olution of 700 to goo turns a minute, and 
weighs, with a 40 centimeter flywheel, 
only 110 pounds. Santos-Dumont says 
he will reach a speed of at least 60 miles 
an hour by calm weather and fly against 
any wind. 

A few weeks ago, at a meeting of the 
New York Motor Club, the intrepid 
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The only obstacle to the absolute possi- 
bility of all that is the congelation of the 
oil at temperatures reaching 60 degrees 
below zero and more. Industrial alco- 
hol will probably render better services 
as a fuel. 

Fancy has also claimed its rights in 
the new industry, and we _ have in 
France now the “motor skate,” invented 
by Alphonse Constantini. Each roller 
skate is fitted with a 13 M. P. motor, air 
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Motor Ambulance. 


American explorer, Walter Wellmann, 
told the assembly of his intentions of 
also reaching the Arctic point in an air- 
ship. Mr. Wellmann’s dirigible balloon 
will be propelled by an engine built on 
the very same principles and even light- 
er than that of Santos-Dumont. He will 
also take along light automobile sleighs 
fitted with long screw propellers that 
will plow the snow or bite the solid ice. 


cooled. The gasoline tank, which holds 
three-quarters of a liter of fuel, is carried 
on a girdle around the waist of the 
motor skater. This amount of gasoline, 
it is said, allows a distance of 75 kilo- 
meters to be covered. The little tank 
also carries, attached to it, the coil, the 
accumulator and the levers for control- 
ling the speed of the engines. 

Holding the throttle lever in his right 
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hand and having closed the battery cir- 
cuit, the motor skater merely pushes off 
one foot, as an ordinary skater does, and 
as soon as he hears an explosion he 
starts the second foot in the same way. 
Constantini says he can attain a speed of 
forty miles an hour, and, encouraged by 
his first success, is now building skates of 
less power in order to popularize the 
new sport. The invention is all right, 
but—this is a personal suggestion—sup- 
pose, for some reason or another, one of 
the engines should stop. Can you im- 
agine the motor skater on one leg, the 
other off the ground, with a dead motor 
hanging to his sole? 

A more interesting application of the 
gasoline engine is the motor boat, which 
is already used in many countries as a 
light, swift’ and safe transporter on 
rivers and lakes. On the wild Amazon 
River, in South America, the speedy lit- 


tle motor boat carries the raw india rub-- 


ber that will be turned out into tires for 
the motor car. It is also a charming in- 
strument of sport. 

I am extremely fond of hunting, and 
had last year, in the great. Eastern 
woods, some delightful sensations with 
a small, noiseless gasoline launch. His 
royal highness the moose likes the still- 
ness of the forest in the fall, the calm, 
shaded river banks or lake shores, where 
he can peacefully gnaw the bark of the 
silvery birch tree, where the silence is 
hardly disturbed by the chirping voice 
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of the woodpecker. With an old French 
Canadian, who knew. the ways of the 
animal, we once approached a big bull 
moose on a New Brunswick lake. It was 
by the dim twilight; as soon as we per- 
ceived his glimmering form, perched on 
an overhanging rock and browsing some 
high foliage, we stopped the little motor 
—the boat was noiselessly gliding on its 
acquired propulsion. Pang! pang! 
pang! three successive shots awakened 
the echoes, a mass fell in the water, and 
a few minutes later, having restarted the 
engine, we were pushing to the shore, 
armed with poles, the big brown moose 
with his great horns half sunk, and the 
blood of the beast would blend with the 
glittering gold and purple bands spread 
by the setting sun on the still surface. 

And now the last -application of the 
automobile will sadden the soul of the 
philanthropist. In several countries of 
Europe powerful blinded war cars have 
recently been built and_ satisfactorily 
tested. : 

In the future battles it will happen 
that a treacherous bullet fired by a sixty- 
shot Hotchkiss or Maxim, maneuvred 
from inside the swiftly going Mitrail- 
leuse, will kill a young officer who had 
been himself a faithful subject of 
“Queen Motor Car” for many years. 
“The Conquering Automobile!” Is not 
there some involuntary irony in the title 
of this chronicle? ¢ 

New Yor« City. 


‘‘Gentlemen by Profession” 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


C) ranch the other day, in a 


branch of the Boston Public 

Library, a somewhat well worn 
copy of Darwin’s “Voyages,” I came 
upon this remark on a South American 
province : ; 

“In Entre Rios the Salla [or governing 
body] consisted of only six representatives; 
one of them kept a common shop and evi- 
dently was not degraded by the office. All 
this is what would be expected in a new coun- 
try; nevertheless, the absence of gentlemen 


by profession appears to an Englishman 


strange.” 

A chance glimpse at this passage gave 
the keynote to this paper. . Darwin, who 
has been thus quoted, was personally one 
of the simplest of men and was essen- 
tially unworldly. He was not here argu- 
ing a case, but simply noting casual 
facts, and it is worth following up his 
suggestions to see how far it helps us 
toward a key to that undefinable stand- 
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ard which still, in a degree, separates 
English from American society. 


r. Johnson, in that first edition of. 


his dictionary, published in April, 1775, 
whose eccentricities caused it to be great- 
ly modified in later issues, defined an 


English lawyer as “a new species of gen-. 


tleman.” Burton had, however, written 
in his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” four- 
teen years earlier (1761), speaking of a 
profession quite distinct from the law, 
“Cookery is become an art, a noble sci- 
ence; cooks are gentlemen.” The word 
may doubtless be traced to equally unex- 
pected sources, but as to the legal pro- 
fession, we may learn from any English 
novel that it is only its higker walks 
which there constitute, even now, a 
claim for anything that would in Amer- 
ica be viewed as social recognition. The 
same limitation applies in England to 
physicians, and even to the dissenting 
clergy ; while a similar embargo is placed 
not merely upon mechanical, but on 
mercantile pursuits. Except with cer- 
tain limitations growing out of public 
functions, no English merchant, it is 
said, can be presented at court, altho in 
regard to American applicants this point 
is not raised. So thoroly is this stand- 
ard, however, engrained in the British 
mind, that I heard only this last week 
from an English lady that her father, a 
major general who was born in 1789 and 
died in 1869, left.an express provision in 
his will that any son of his who became 
a merchant should forfeit his share in 
the family estate. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
we find the matter best summed up in 
that keen saying attributed to Howells— 
the best bit of social analysis I know— 
that the upper class may look down on 
the lower class as much in America as 
in England, but that, in this country, the 
lower class does not look up. A remark 
almost precisely corresponding to this is 
mentioned by Gen. Adam Badeau as hav- 
ing been given by himself to an English 
lady in 1885, or thereabouts, perhaps be- 
fore Howells had ever used the phrase. 
As Badeau states it, a woman of rank 
said to him: “Do you really mean to say 
that in America a great merchant’s 
daughter does not look down on the little 
grocer’s daughter!” “Perhaps,” said 
Badeau, “the great merchant’s daughter 
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does look down, but very certainly the 
little grocer’s daughter does not look 
up.” “And the whole company,” he adds, 
‘was horrified at the idea of such a coun- 
try.” It is certain that men so able as 
Froude and Lecky have written to advo- 
cate the advantage of this system of 
hereditary rank, and Mr. Gladstone once 
declared that the love of an Englishman 
for freedom is hardly stronger than his 
love for aristocracy. Sir William Moles- 
worth, indeed, asserts that this feeling in 
England has the force of a religion. e 
are all waiting now in wonder to dis- 
cover whether the recent overthrow in 
the composition of the House of Com- 
mons is really one of the great historic 
events in British history, as it certainly 
appears, but I cannot help remembering 
that I have seen in a radical public meet- 
ing in England an admirably clear head- 
ed and agreeable speaker, making a 
speech of moderate length and wholly to 
the point, who was put down by the cry 
of “time” all over the audience, which 
was impatient for the voice of a titled 
speaker who could scarcely be heard, 
after all, and when heard, could scarcely 
put two sentences grammatically to- 
gether, because of blundering and stam- 
mering.. Thus deep and potent is still 
the feeling of extreme social distinctions 
in the English mind, even after the mode 
of government has practically become 
what Motley has defined as a “plutocratic 
democracy.” 

If the question be raised how an 
American with bad manners can still be 
received in English society—a fact quite 
unquestionable—the answer is very sim- 
ple, that those whése own position is ab- 
solute and undoubted may sometimes 
rather welcome this ungracious quality 
as a relish. They may even enjoy the 
stir produced, in the midst of established 
order, by flashes of independence. This 
did not escape that acute social observer, 
Lady Eastlake, who writes in her jour- 
nal, after criticising the manners of the 
artist, Landseer: 

“He is in very ‘high society,’ but I have seen 
enough now to know that they care not for 
smooth manners like their own, but even like 
vulgarity, if it be but new. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave was right in saying that a person who 


would set to say rude things would be sure 
to take in don.” 


I was told much the same thing by'a 
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lady whose great social successes in Eng- 
land surprised Boston and New York, 
many years ago, and who herself assured 
me, as explaining them, that what the 
English higher classes liked best in an 
American woman wasthat she should hold 
her own and disregard their traditions. 

Turning, on the other hand, to the 
American point of view, and to one who 
surely did not win his social standing by 
rudeness, it is to be noticed that Motley, 
when staying with the Sheridans on their 
beautiful estate in the picturesque village 
of Frampton, was obliged to say to his 
wife: . 

“T am most sincere when I say that I should 
never wish America to be Anglicized, in the 
aristocratic sense. Much as I can appreciate 
and enjoy esthetically, sentimentally and 
sensuously the infinite charm, refinement and 
grace of English life, especially country life, 
yet I feel too keenly what a fearful price is 
paid by the English people in order that this 
splendid aristocracy, with their parks and 
castles, and shootings and fishings, and fox 
huntings, their stately and unlimited hospital- 
ity, their lettered ease and learned leisure, 
may grow fat, ever to be in danger of finding 
my judgment corrupted by it.” 


Sumner and Ticknor, who disagreed in 
most things, agreed with Motley on this 
point ; and perhaps the only great Amer- 
ican who was thoroly and essentially 
Anglicized was Cooper, the novelist ; and 
the unhappiness of his life was because 


in this respect he was so alone. He 
spoke often of the “gentry of America,” 
Mr. Lounsbury, his biographer, tells us: 
“fas if there were or could be here a class of 
gentlemen outside and independent of those 
engaged in professions or occupations. . . . 
His contempt of trade and of those employed 
in it had frequently about its expression a 
spice of affectation.” 

If there is one lesson more than an- 
other which Americans learn from Eng- 
lish society it is this, at any rate, that in 
* America there are two paths to the high- 
est social position, where in England 
there is but one. In England the one 
path still lies thru ancestry; while in 
America there is a second path quite as 
important, that of having had no ancestry 
to speak of, and yet to have done some- 
thing without them. Hereditary aristoc- 
racy possesses the great interest of be- 
longing to the past and at least repre- 
senting its tendencies in the present; 
while democracy has the greater interest 
of exhibiting the actual present and the 
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possible future. Even that delightful 
Tory, Sir Walter Scott, admitted in his 
preface to “The Abbot” that the greatest 
family must descend from some mean 
man, using the word in its purely social 
sense; while he who founds a conspicu- 
ous family has before him the yet higher 
ambition of laying the foundation of a 
future line into which no meanness may 
ever come. When Slender, in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” claims that 
his cousin Shallow is a gentleman born 
and may write himself “armigero,” he 
adds proudly: “All his successors born 
before him have done it, and all his an- 
cestors that come after may,” Slender 
really buitded better than he knew; and 
probably most of the applications at 
Heralds’ offices, whether in New York 
or London, are based on much the same 
principle. It was thus, at any rate, that 
Gilbert Stuart gratified a newly enriched 
Irishman who bought an English castle, 
by painting for him at his suggestion the 
ancestors which he ought to have had. 
What a relief it is to turn from these 
petty ambitions to such a simple title deed 
for gentlemanhood as is contained in 
this plain speech by a man who has just 
declined renomination for the Governor- 
ship of Massachusetts, when he quietly 
says: 

“As a workman at the bench, I was a mem- 
ber of all the organizations of my craft, ana 
since becoming an employer have always felt 
that my employees had the same right to be- 
long to labor organizations that I had.” 

A man who can simply and truthfully 
talk like that need have no solicitude as 
to his claim to the title of gentleman. 

Tried by this standard, we begin to 
understand a little better the point of 
view occupied by even so calm and just 
a man as Mr. Darwin. What the more 
fastidious would call descent in America 
would at its utmost imply a parentage 
among professional men, and yet, as we 
can easily see, this ancestry would count 
in England for nothing. To have kept a 
common shop, in Darwin’s phrase, would 
amount to less than nothing; and even 
an uncommon shop with uncommon 
profits would be little better, nor would 
the highest public office make material 
difference. This habit of mind was not 
wholly extinct in this country a century 
ago. So far as mechanical employment 
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went, I myself knew in Boston an old 
lady who was accustomed to speak of the 
elder President Adams as “that cobbler’s 
son,” his father having been accustomed, 
like most American farmers of that day, 
to have a shoemaker’s shop for winter 
occupation. 

Thus much in regard to the claim of 
social rank, and as to the manners which 
denote it, we must bear in mind that 
much which we think essential to high 
breeding is merely a matter of habit, va- 
ries greatly at different periods, and 
might just as easily, had it so happened, 
have become habitual in the opposite di- 
rection. One of the simplest instances 
of good manners would seem to be, for 
instance, that a man should uncover his 
head while eating his dinner with his 
household; yet it is pretty certain that 
the first gentlemen of England, two cen- 
turies ago, habitually wore their hats 
during that ceremony, nor is it known 
just when or why the practice was 
changed. In Pepys’s famous “Diary,” 
which is the best record of manners for 
its period, we read, under date of Sep- 
tember 22d, 1664: 

“Home to bed, having got a strange cold 
in my head by flinging off my hat at dinner, 
and sitting with the wind in my neck.” 

In Lord Clarendon’s essay on the decay 
of respect paid to age, he says that in his 
younger days he never kept his hat on 
before those older than himself, except 
at dinner. Lord Clarendon died in 1674. 
That the English Members of Parliament 
sit with their hats on during the sessions 
is well known, and the same practice pre- 
vailed at the early town meetings in New 
England. The presence or absence of 
the hat is therefore simply a convention- 
ality, and so it is with a thousand prac- 
tices which are held, so long as they ex- 
ist, to be the most unchangeable and 
matter of course affairs. This is even 
more true of women than of men, be- 
cause the position of woman has been 
more shifting as well as her headdress, 
and far more slowly determined. Every 
change made in it, from the unveiling 
of the face to the emancipation of the 
brain, has been won for her against con- 
po saris a thousand or two years 
old. 

It was said, many years ago, after a 
scandal case in English high life, that 
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his Royal Highness, who had not yet in- 
herited the crown, “went into court and 
perjured himself like a gentleman.” 
There have been abundant instances 
where the popular feeling in England has 
seemed, not only to recognize and for- 
give, but actually to admire such incon- 
sistency. It is something to know that 
we have, on the other hand, the testi- 
mony of one of our best dramatic critics, 
Mr. Bronson Howard, that a Bowery 
audience in New York is far more ready 
to put down improprieties on the stage 
than any of the more fashionable the- 
atres. Sue advantage of the self-trained 
race also is that there is a far larger 
body of them. Every school, for instance, 
among us is, or is supposed to be, a 
school for gentlemanliness, or for well- 
bred womanhood, as well as for knowl- 
edge. Every town or city in America 
abounds in social clubs, secret or open, 
each of which is, in its way, a school of 
proper manners. Parliamentary law is a 
handbook for gentlemanliness. 

There is in Hamerton’s series of epis- 
tles called “An Intellectual Life,” a re- 
markable book, too little read since its 
author’s death, a very interesting group 
of letters on the influences of money, one 
of them addressed to “a student in great 
poverty.” In this he maintains that the 
two houses of the British Parliament are 
almost all rich men, at least by compari- 
son; that “the English have always rec- 
ognized the natural connection between 
wealth and culture,” and that “the nar- 
rowness of men’s ideas is in direct pro- 
portion to their parsimony in expendi- 
ture.” “A family,” he says, “which has 
been for generations in the habit of 
spending four thousand a year will usual- 
ly be found to have a more cultivated 
tone than one that has only spent four 
hundred.” This is said not the least in 
a snobbish way, but as a fact of observa- 
tion, and his view is therefore all the 
more to be considered, when he in a 
manner retracts this at the end, and says: 

“T used to believe a great deal more in op- 
portunities and less in application than I do 
now. Time and health are needed, but with these 
there are always opportunities. . . . If you 
are reading a piece of thoroly good literature, 
Baron Rothschild may possibly be as well oc- 
cupied as you—he is certainly not better occu- 
pied. When I open a noble volume I say to 
myself, ‘Now the only Croesus that I envy is 
he who is reading a better book than this,’” 
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It is doubtless in respect to personal 
manners and social proprieties that the 
absence of what are called early advan- 
tages tells the most strongly. Even here, 
however, there are some advantages in 
inexperience, so far as it guarantees sim- 
plicity. I remember dining at the house 
of the late Professor Horsford with two 
chiefs from the Pueblo Indians who had 
never sat at the table of a white man be- 
fore, and I remember the admiration af- 
terward expressed by every guest at their 
paraye ey propriety. In that capital book 
for children, called “William Henry’s 
Letters,” by Mrs. Diaz, the schoolboy, 
begging off from the dancing school, is 
told by his mother that this discipline is 
necessary in order that he may know how 
to enter a room. “I told ’em,” he writes 
with some indignation, “that I didn’t see 
anything so very difficult about entering 
a room. I told ‘em, just walk right in,” 
which clearly states the best foundation 
for all good manners. Thus I well re- 


member that when I was traveling 
among the White Mountains in the old 
stage days, as a boy, the family party of 


which I was a member stopped for the 
night in a little village, since conspicu- 
ous, but then having only a few hundred 
inhabitants. During the evening the 
hostess of the small hotel came in, and 
politely asked leave to exhibit to her own 
guests the traveling bonnet of the young 
lady of our party. “Some of our most 
fashionable ladies,” she said, “happened 
in this evening, and I should like to show 
it to them.” The bonnet was promptly 
lent, and was returned with a favorable 
verdict from the local fashionables—not 
the Four Hundred, but the four or five. 
That is true American society—a local 
self-respect, a local standard, joined with 
perfect willingness to take whatever 
comes by the way of suggestion from 
elsewhere. There must be small social 
circles, for the continent is quite too 
great to be confined to any general one, 
however large. Of course these circles 
vary in importance, but they all have 
some weight. So far as parentage is 
their standard, one may live anywhere 
and possess a grandfather; it is one of 
the most transportable of commodities. 
Nothing is surer, on the other hand, 
than that mere social experience and wide 
knowledge of the world are by no means 
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the equivalent of good manners. I was 
once the fellow citizen of a very distin- 
— man, not now living, who had 

the benefit of very wide expe- 
rience. He had been for three years 
Minister to Great Britain, then for seven 
years to Germany, had received half a 
dozen of the highest foreign degrees, 
and remained to last without what | 
should call gentlemanly manners, For 
instance, I remember to have gone with 
him on board a school ship at Newport 
to address the boys, where he sat, while 
others were speaking, in a chair tilted 
back and with both legs up on a table 
placed in front of us, in a manner that 
made the boys point at him and titter 
among themselves, I remember that my 
strongest temptation, but perhaps equally 
rn peeenr was to kick over the table 
and let him go sprawling. 

The utmost that we can safely say, in 
summing up all this, is that manners, 
like features, sometimes show the influ- 
ence of inheritance or occupation, and 
quite as often fail to show it. The first 
i ient in good manners is probably 
self respect, and the second is that un- 
selfish considerateness for others which 
is unconsciously learned in a happy 
home. Beyond these, as a third ingre- 
dient, lies the wide range of merely con- 
ventional good manners, which may vary 
absolutely in different communities. 
Tennyson sums it up well enough in his 
“Princess” : 

“Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second hand 

Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 
A man who could write like that might 
be trusted in the House of Lords, and it 
was precisely this naturalness of manner 
which Queen Victoria used to enjoy, it is 
said in our fellow countryman Lowell. 

Merely artificial manners or even ex- 
cessive manners defeat themselves, where 
character is strong. As Goethe says 
in “Wilhelm Meister,” if an oak be 

lanted in a flower pot, it will be worse 

in the end for the flower pot than for 
the tree. But we must be content, in this 
country, with nothing less than that all 
men should be gentlemen; nothing can 
be more unsatisfactory than that any 
class should be gentlemen by profession 
alone. 

Campaipcs, Mass, 





Back to Mother Earth 


BY L. W. C. TUTHILL 


much like all boys; went to school 

“thru the woods,” found the first 
wild flower, fought with “rooster vio- 
lets,” and even left the wood pile on Sat- 
urday afternoon and crawling thru the 
gap in the back yard hedge skipped off 
with our neighbors’ daughters after 
hazel nuts (or was it hazel eyes that al- 
lured me?). When I arrived at manhood, 
and entered the rush of city life and its 
relentless demands, the woodsy smell and 
that delightful arm swinging freedom 
was obliterated; taking myself serious- 
ly was the principal occupation when 
not at work. It took me many years to 


A S a boy it’s very likely I was pretty 


find out that the spring note in life is 
the only thing really satisfying—that 


“Back to Nature” is the only sure cure. 














E. P. Roe’s “Driven Back to Eden” was 
too idealistic for convincement, the mar- 
gin of safety between fact and fancy too 
apparent. The “Country Life” maga- 
zines came along with their “back yards 
in the city made beautiful” ; how enthu- 
siasts grew cucumbers, strawberries and 
sweet potato vines from holes in barrels 
filled with “well pulverized, worked 
soil” (“mulched”), but I was still skep- 
tical. 

Then the “Making of a Country 
Home” came into print, and its author 
crossed my path, frankly confessing his 
figment of the brain, but bringing ob gr 
again, incurably, that trait which used to 
take me from the wood pile. It was not 
a case of “abandoned farm” or a fine 
old house fixed up a bit, but simply a 














A Two Compartment House for Raising Flowers Requiring Different Temperatures. The Author’s Greenhouse, 
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A Single Compartment Greenhouse With Cold Frame, Really Adding an Extra Compartment to the House. 


small plot of ground, a story and a half 
house with a lean-to shed. I am not sure 
that shed, rather than the agent’s per- 
suasive way, was not responsible for my 
closing the bargain. It was just the 
place to shelter a wheelbarrow, hoes, 
rakes and all kinds of digging tools that 
a man buys at such times—and never 
uses. It was my determination to have 
growing things the whole year round. 
On speaking to the oldest inhabitant 
about putting up a snug little greenhouse 
he completely discouraged me; said “the 
glass was always breaking,” that you 
“had to get up in the middle of zero 
nights to stoke the fire,” that “they were 
damp, unhealthy traps, anyway.” So I 
contented myself temporarily with a 
four sash cold frame that was also used 
as a hotbed part of the year. These 
frames did not quite meet the possibili- 
ties set forth so alluringly in the cata- 
log, but my determination for a green- 
house became the firmer rooted. If a 
man with cold frames and hotbeds and 
an hour or so a day can have out of 
season lettuce, radishes, spinach, violets 
and pansies, besides endless setting out 


things for both the kitchen garden and 
Molly’s flower bed, then what would not 


a greenhouse do? Well, the greenhouse 
won out and now for some of the don’ts 
my little experience has proven. 

Do not try to conjure up a house 
from sash and the superior knowledge 
of the local carpenter. Go to green- 
house builders and have them erect an 
iron frame house. The conditions of va- 
riable moisture and dryness in a green- 
house are extremely destructive. The 
house should be built of special materi- 
als with an exact knowledge of plant re- 
quirements. Then there is the matter of 
location and the kind of things you want 
to grow, which must be considered. My 
first idea was‘that, like mother’s old bay 
windowed plant room, one could grow 
anything, perhaps even adding to its ca- 
pacity by placing tiers of shelves along 
its side, but such a tliing with any kind 
of result is entirely out of the question. 

If possible, always locate your house 
running east and west, then you Have 
the full power of the sun along your en- 
tire house thruout the day. Remember 
that .every. bit-of light you shut out 
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means just so much less plant bloom re- 
sults, which is another strong argument 
for the iron frame houge. It is the light- 
est construction made, being almost a 
bubble of glass in its freedom from 
shading members, but still is wonderful- 
ly enduring. 

The question of ventilation cannot be 
one of a hinged sash here and there in 
the roof. Plants require a uniform dis- 
tribution of air in constant circulation 
and free from drafts. A continuous 
line of sash at the ridge, operated by a 
simple worm and gear apparatus with 
hand wheel located at a convenient point 
insures perfect and easily adjusted 
ventilation. Now, above all things, do 
not believe the local steamfitter that any 
hot water boiler will “do all right”; it 
won't. The conditions in the green- 
house being just the reverse of those in 
heating dwellings—more heat being re- 
quired at night than during the day— 
and also the vitalness of rapid water cir- 
culation, freedom from night stoking or 
frequent attentions which the ordinary 
boiler requires. Buy a boiler made for a 
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greenhouse; it will save time, expense— 
and then you can grow plants. 

Have installed with the boiler a lit- 
tle water heating device for use in 
spraying the plants. This spraying is of 
great importance in keeping down the 
insect pests, especially with roses, when 
nothing else will kill as effectually the 
red spider. 

Do not make the plant beds of any 
kind of rough lumber ; use cypress only. 
This is the most lasting of woods for 
this purpose. The instant you detect 
any decay rip it out, for it forms a 
splendid harbor for the germination of 
insects. 

Cement walks are their own best 
argument for the few extra dollars’ cost. 

Carnations demand a temperature of 
from 45 to 50 degrees to thrive well, 
while roses 60 to 70 degrees, so it is im- 
possible to grow them in the same com- 
partment with any kind of success, but 
along with each you can grow all sorts 
of plants thriving in that temperature. 

My house is 50 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, divided into two compartments of 






























































A Lean-to House That Can Be Constructed with Every Appliance for $500. 
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25 feet each. The potting room, with 
its green shingled roof, chocolate sides 
and white trimmings, is most attractive. 
Here is located the potting bench, with 
shelves above to keep pots. Under the 
bench is always a supply of “finely 
worked, thoroughly mixed with well 
rotted manure or leaf mould soil,” that 


we read about at the beginning and end- 


ing of all “How to Grow” things. 

In the cellar is the round hot water 
boiler—a perfect heating plant, as com- 
pact and dependable as an Elgin watch. 

My house cost just $1,500 four years 
ago. My little account book shows that 
$1.80 in repairs, and that for glass bro- 
ken by hail, is all that end of it has cost. 

The first year, with the usual “fool 
luck of the beginner,” we raised vegeta- 
bles and potting plants enough to pay 
for the coal, besides the purchase of $75 
worth of orchids, on which mysterious 
flowers Molly might be called a crank. 

Christmas Day we had tomatoes and 
string beans to smack -our lips over, 
while in the center of the table was a 
glorious bunch of carnations, and each 
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of the ladies wore an exquisite purple to 
white orchid—all from our greenhouse. 
Last Easter the white and golden eyes 
of a marguerite plant with 110 blooms 
greeted me on coming down to break- 
fast. In the library on our low top book- 
case stood an azalea in all its regality ‘of 
color. Last January we planted holly- 
hocks in little pots, which early in May 
were set out along a disagreeable looking 
line fence, and the 1st of August were in 
a riot of bloom. A flower for your but- 
tonhole every morning is another “own 
your own greenhouse” joy. I almost 
forgot to state that the window boxes 
were supplied with blooming geraniums 
from the very start. Somehow I do not 
like this idea of waiting a month or two 
for your window boxes to look like any- 
thing. 

Now for results on the greenhouse 
question: First, I not only have ceased 
to take myself seriously, but Molly 
thinks growing things and books more 
comforting than theaters and new hats. 
An hour or so a day the whole year 
round with the sun pouring down on 
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The Curvilinear Palm House, Especially Adapted for Tropical Plants. 
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Interiér of Typical Greenhouse. 


one’s back (perhaps it is zero outside), 
while you dig and potter with your 
plant blooms, is the most soothing, 
strengthening thing possible for one’s 
nerves. I do not crawl thru the gap in 
the hedge any more, but I do play hooky 
from the Office once in a while a day, 


and I am sure the next day’s extra ac- 
complishings more than balance matters 
—besides, the office boy does not get on 
my nerves so much. By all means have 
a greenhouse ; it does not begin to cost 
as much as an automobile, and is a com- 
fort and a joy the whole year thru. 


New Yorx City. 


Love and Fate 


BY JAMES S. BOYD 


THE snows melt into the river; 
The river flows into the sea. 

My soul melted into love, 
And the love flowed out to thee, 


But where. oh where, is the snowflake 
That fell on the mountain side? 

And where, oh where, is the river 
That merged with the ebbing tide? 


They are lost in the fathomless ocean, 
’Tis the plan of a law divine; 

And my soul and my love are blended 
For evermore with thine. 


St. Joseru, Mo. 





Taboga and the Chagres River 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON AND EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


[In this, the fifth article of the series on Panama by members of the editorial staff of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, some comparatively unfamiliar scenes in picturesque Panama are de- 
scribed. The concluding article in our next issue will present the labor question from the 


standpoint of one of the laborers.—Eprror.] 


remarked that the greatest need 
of the men on the Isthmus was a 
second Coney Island. Although there is 
not yet a full fledged isle devoted to un- 
adulterated amusement, there is an em- 


A N American engineer in Panama 


and at present is the sanitarium for con- 
valescents from yellow fever and ma- 
laria. 

While in Panama we spent a day in 
running over to Taboga for a visit. 
Communication with the island is main- 





A Group in Front of a Native House with Corrugated Iron Roof at ‘Taboga. 


bryonic playground at Taboga, an island 
situated about ten miles south of Pan- 
ama city. At present the pleasure par- 
ties are limited to.a Sunday excursion 
boat, which carries the canal employees 
to an enchanted spot, where they can 
walk on the beach and plunge in the surf. 
The most important feature of the isl- 
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tained by the diminutive launch “Petite 
Louise,” which leaves-early in the morn- 
ing and returns late in the afternoon. 
The trip down is made in about an hour 
and a half. The course lies by Flamingo 
Island, where the Pacific mouth of the 
canal is to be, and where the large 
steamers now stop. The waters around 
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Panama are too shallow to permit the 
approach of any boat except of light 
draft. 

Making the point of Flamingo, the 
white beach and green hills of Taboga 
appear in the distance like a paradise. 
The launch lands the passengers on the 
beach, and they make their way slowly 
across the hot sands into the cool shade 
of the trees. A short path leads. to the 
sanitarium, a large white building, 
against which the tall green palms stand 
out in sharp relief. There is a wide 
veranda all around the building and 
broad halls running the entire length. 
The rooms are large and airy ; the wood- 
work spotlessly clean. From the veranda 
there is a splendid view of the Pacific, 
reaching from one’s feet clear away to 
the dancing horizon, beyond which lie 
Ecuador and Peru, lands of mystery and 
possibility. Standing on the veranda the 
hot and dusty streets of Panama are in 
the forgotten past. 

To this place the convalescents, who 
are out of danger and in need of rest 
and quiet, are transported. The ones 
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most benefited are those whose recov- 
ery seems to have reached a stationary 
point. Many of the men brought to 
Taboga, tired and listless, in a week or 
two are bathing on the beach and vo- 
raciously devouring the government ra- 
tions. In a month they return to take 
up their work on the canal with renewed 
vigor. — 

Great credit for the work at Taboga 
should be given to Superintendent 
James Randall, who has had wide expe- 
rience with tropical fevers, both in 
Brazil and on the Isthmus. He is one 
of the few medical men who have had 
yellow fever, which is not only a val- 
uable experience, but also enables him,as 
an immune, to study the disease more 
carefully. From thirty to forty patients 
receive individual care, and almost ev- 
ery one is put on his feet. In fact, the 


sanitarium has become a land of Lotus 
Eaters, forcing the authorities to adopt 
stringent rules to guard against “fakes. 
Men who have been there once are espe- 
cially liable to contract that tired feel- 
ing which needs a Taboga rest cure. 


Wash Day on the Chagres River, 
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A stroll over the island is most in- 
teresting. The difference between the 
people of Taboga and the mainland is as 
great as if the island were a thousand 
miles to sea. The islanders have a much 
lighter complexion, and many girls have 
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dred years old, filled with interesting 
shrines and paintings. The inhabitants 
are religious, moral and hardworking. 
They are chiefly engaged in ‘fishing, 
when not away on long cruises. 
Another interesting region,. somewhat 
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The Principal Street of Las Cruces. 


light hair. Some claim that this is due 
to the fact that for many years Scotch- 
men lived on the island, in charge of the 
water tanks at which Pacific 
called. The accompanying photograph 
of a Taboga belle shows the great vari- 
ance from the negro and Indian types. 
The islanders are very proud of this 
difference. and the greatest compliment 
that can be paid a girl is to call her a 
typical “Tabogana.” 

The streets of the little town are nar- 
row and steep, with here and there a 
sign of the Spanish occupation in short 
stretches of cobblestone. The houses 
are substantial, built mostly of sun-dried 
mud, and many roofed with corrugated 
iron. In the center of the village stands 
a quaint Spanish church, over one hun- 


liners - 


off the usual line of travel; is the terri- 
tory above Bas Obispo, thru which the 
Chagres River flows. Surveys have 
been made for about forty miles up the 
river, but beyond that the region is un- 
explored. _It is known to be practical- 
ly uninhabited. As Mr. James Gilbert, 
the poet of the Isthmus, says: 
Beyond the Chagres River 
Are paths for’er unknown, 
With a spider ’neath each pebble 
A scorpion ’neath each stone. 

The only means ‘of travel on the 
Chagres is by cayugas or native canoes. 
They are hollowed out of tréé . ffiinks 
with great labor and are extrémély 
and very unwieldy. One man paddles 
in the bow and another poles from the 
stern. The progress they make in this 
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way is fast, and they overcome the 
swiftest rapids in the river. We char- 
tered a cayuga, with two boatmen, and 
started from Bas Obispo early in the 
morning. The river there is deep and 
runs quietly between high banks. Ex- 
cept when we encountered rapids, the 
boatmen skirted the shore, where the 
pole could be used to better advantage 
and where the shade made work more 
tolerable. From the overhanging trees, 
vines and hanging mosses reached down 
almost to the water. To the same 
branch white orchids of three or four 
varieties were clinging. The hum of 
flies filled the air. Out in the stream big 
tree trunks floated slowly down toward 
the sea, as they do on the Missouri. On 
some of them blue and white kingfishers 
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that it looked like the artificial decoration 
at the end of a ballroom. 

About two miles from Bas Obispo is 
the little village of Las Cruces, consist- 
ing of ten or a dozen palm-thatched huts. 
We landed and walked up Main street 
to take in the sights and see the citizens. 
Except for the village church there was 
not much of interest. This edifice was 
evidently of Spanish construction, and is 
no longer in use. There were large gaps 
in the walls and no floor. The stone 
altar, elaborately decorated, was still 
well preserved, and in a room adjoining 
were some wooden saints as grotesquely 
carved as Aztec or Indian statues. The 
roof of the church was of the inevitable 
corrugated iron. Even the little dock at 
which we landed was of the same mate- 
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4 “Floating Down ‘the Chagres River. 


rial, If the tropics were to have a coat 
of arms the background should be of 
corrugated iron. 

After a brief stay we started on up 
the river. Our seats in the boat con- 
sisted of barrel staves laid across the 
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craft' a few inches from the bottom. 
This space was soon filled with water, 
and keeping dry became impossible. 
When we were struggling against the 
rapids the water came in with great 
rushes. Our duty was to bail it out with 
cocoanut shells. 

The dry season was not yet over, and 
the Chagres was running in its narrow- 
est bed. We could see on both sides the 
wild ravages it had made during the 
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edge doing their washing, while the 
children frolicked in the water. At one 
of these villages, Juan Mina, we stopped 
off for our midday meal. We ‘inquired 
at one of the nearest huts if we could 
get something to eat, and were cordially 
invited to come in. The walls of ‘the 
hut were of reeds, with the usual 
thatched roof. There were two rooms, 
one a family bedroom, the other a gen- 
eral parlor and dining room. It was 





Palm Thatched Hut in the Jungle of.the Upper- Chagres. 


rainy season, when it is a turbulent and 
ungovernable torrent. The soft banks 
had been eaten into deeply, and’ in some 
places the river had overrun a whole 
section, tearing all the vegetation and 
surface earth away and leaving a stony 
waste. 

Picturesque villages were situated ev- 
ery two or three miles along the bank, 
usually in a sharp bend of the river. 
They consisted of a few palm thatched 
huts and about twenty inhabitants. The 
women were usually down at the water’s 


fitted with a- hammock, chairs and table, 
and was papered with well known 
American illastrated weeklies. _ From 
the ceiling hung bundles of rice, which 
were allowed to dry before the old men 
were set to work pounding them in a 
mortar. Strings of “dried iguana eggs 
were stretched from wall to wall.. The 
floor was of native earth. 

Immediately adjoining the hut was 
the kitchen, a walled space of about 
eight feet square, with a thatched roof 
supported on four stakes. The cook- 





The Residence of Our Host and the A! Fresco Kitchen. 
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ing-was done on a piece of corrugated 
iron, propped up by stones. The uten- 
sils used were an old spoon and a 
machete. -The kitchen’ was also used as 
a place to set hens and turkeys. In and 
out of the house chickens, dogs and 
razorback hogs were scattered in happy 
profusion. Our lunch consisted of 
baked, yams and fried and raw bananas, 
served On plates, which by their newness 
looked as if they were used only on state 
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leather leggins a malignant breed of in 
sects, popularly known as “chiggers,” at- 
tack one’s ankles until they look like re 
lief maps of the Canal Zone in red. And 
once there, they come to stay. Only car 
bolic acid will induce them to let go their 
hold on the human cuticle. Our prog- 


ress was very slow, but we wandered far 
enough to find a ripe wild pineapple. 
which we severed from its roots’ with a 
jack-knife and devoured. We also got « 
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In the Background are Palms and on the Side of the Hut are Cages of Green Canaries. 


occasions. We drank Chagres water 
cooled in a red earthen jar. When we 
had finished we attempted to pay our 
host, but were referred to his wife, with 
whom we settled. We later tried to ob- 
tain her photograph, but she was unwill- 
ing because her best clothes were in the 
wash. The eternal feminine is in evi- 
dence even in the tropics. 

After our repast we wandered into the 
jungle, and it was unnecessary to go 
very far to satiate-our desire to get off 
the beaten path. If one goes into the 
underbrush without high shoes and 


green cocoanut, after.some labor, and 
drank its contents... Everywhere our 
path was obstructed by tangles of vines, 
trees and roots. In fact, anywhere on 
the Isthmus if one steps off the line of 
the canal or away from a river, a few 
hundred yards, impenetrable under- 
growth is encountefed, where only the 
full swing of a machete, wielded by a 
strong arm, can cut a pathway. 

We returned to the Chagres and 
boarded our, cayuga. -Going down 
stream the nian in the stern paddled, 
while the one in the bow warded off 
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rocks with his pole. For the most part 
they let the river carry us along. At 
one point we drew up along shore and 
went in swimming. The crew warned 
us beseechingly against alligators, but 
we took a chance. The current was so 
swift we could make little progress 
against it. We were more successful in 
making our way along the bank and 
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feet was too far away for an automatic 
Colt, tho the dust jumped around him. 
He hesitated long enough for several 
shots, but then plunged into the under- 
brush. Our men were more disappoint- 
ed than we, for they were already smack- 
ing their lips in anticipation of a feast, 
for these ugly green lizards are esteemed 
a great delicacy in Panama. 














They Have Secured a Good Dinner of Iguanas. 


swimming down with the cirrent. 
the way the river banks flitted by it 
seemed as if we were establishing new 
natatory records. The boatmen were 
greatly impressed, as the Panamans are 
not swimmers. 

While drifting down stream we spied 
a beautiful green iguana, looking like an 
overgrown lizard, fully three feet long 
over all, clinging to a high bank. Forty 


By. 


We reached Bas Obispo late in the 
afternoon. We had been gone about 
nine hours and had accomplished four- 
teen miles of river navigation. To sit 
with one’s feet straight out in front for 
most of the time is giving an invitation 
to racking cramps, so we were glad, in 
spite of our interesting voyage of discov- 
ery, to get on shore and walk to the Gov- 
ernment mess for a hearty supper. 
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The Waste of Childhood 


Tue horror of modern industrial life 
reaches its most ghastly phase in the 
ruthless sacrifice of childhood. The 
privation of men and women is. pitiful, 
but it fades into comparative nothing- 
ness before the frightful privation of the 
helpless little ones. The waste of actual 
life is enormous, the waste of potential 
life—of the possibilities for a full devel- 
opment of life—is yet greater. On all 
sides, thruout all lands where industry is 
highly developed, young life, warm and 
lusty, full of capacity, ‘full of an eager 
desire for fulfilment, is being starved into 
death, or stunted into moral and physical 
deformity., And the world goes on in its 
heediess way, pursuing its interests and 
its pleasures, deaf and blind to this pre- 
vailing horror. 

Something of the extent of this awful 
sacrifice Mr. Spargo relates in his recent 
book.* No one fit to be called human 
can read it without the stirring of pulses 


that have never stirred before. Plainly. 


and simply, supporting itself with all the 
trustworthy evidence that is available, 
and only now and then interjecting an 
emotional appeal, the account proceeds. 
It is an account of the starving and 
stunting of babies, of school children 
and of work children, thru our planless, 
chaotic methods ef production and dis- 
tribution, which compel multitudes to 
suffer in order that a few may reap 
enermous wealth. 

The blighting of human beings begins 
at birth. Despite a popular conviction 
to the contrary, the children of the rich 
and poor are born virtually equal. The 
testimony of the most eminent obstetri- 
cians on this point is well nigh unani- 
mous. But with the first breath of its 
separate existence the child of poverty 
begins a struggle against conditions 


which powerfully handicap it in the race.: 


Poorly nourished mothers cannot give 
their babes the needed nutrition; work- 
ing mothers cannot give them the need- 
ed care, and the helpless beings die like 
flies. Wolf, in his studies of the vital 
statistics of Erfart, Germany, finds that 


~*Tue Bitter Cry oF THE CwuiILpREN. By John 
saree. Illustrated. New York: The Macmil Co. 
1.50. 
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* Philadelphia, 


505 out of every 1,000 children born to 
working class families die during their 
first year, while among the middle class- 
es the proportion is but 173, and among 
the “higher” classes only 89. Drysdale, 


in London, from his experience at: the 


Metropolitan Free Hospital, declares 
that while the death rate among infants 
of the rich averages not more than 8 per 
cent., that among the very poor often 


_tuns as high as 40 per cent. There are 


diseases, such as measles, which are 
rarely fatal among the infants of the 
rich, but among the infants of the poor 
reach a fatality of from 20 to 30 per 
cent. It is all a question of nutrition and 
care; and to the infants of the poor-- 
and particularly of the yery poor—both 
these are wanting. Probably 80,000 in- 
fants under one year of age are need- 
lessly sacrificed in the United States 
yearly. : 
Those children who survive _ this 
Herod-like slaughter to the age of six 
are usually sent to school. If their 
earlier years have been particularly hard 
they are by this time endowed with 


* frail and rickety bodies. They are prone 


to diseases of all kinds, are nervous, irri- 
table and incapable of sustained effort, 
mental or physical. The hunger whose 
acqudintance they made at birth persists 
with them, and few of them are ever de- 
cently fed. Mr. Spargo has made care- 
ful investigation of the question of un- 
derfed: children in the schools. In cases 
personally examined by him, or by 
teachers acting under suggestions given 
by him, he has found that of 12,800 chil- 
drer, 2,950, or more than 23 per cent., 
had either no breakfast or a miserably 
inadequate breakfast of bread or crullers 
or crackers (with or without tea or cof- 
fee) on the morning examined. He has 
also summed up the results of other in- 
vestigations made in New York city, 
Buffalo and Chicago, 
which show that of 40,746 children, 14,- 
121, or 34.65 per cent., had gone to 
school breakfastless or with a breakfast 
of no more than bread with tea or cof- 
fee. For the whole country he estimates 
that no less than 2,000,000 children be- 


“tween the ages of five and fourteen are. 
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the victims of chronic underfeeding. 
The working child is also considered 
at length. The horrors of child labor in 
the factories are graphically depicted. 
The census gives 1,752,187 as the num- 
ber of children under sixteen employed 
at gainful occupations, but the figures 
are believed to be considerably short of 
the real number. The worst exploiters 
of child labor are probably the Southern 
mills. Children of nine and ten years 
are largely employed by them, both for 
night and day work, while babies of sev- 
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well give a boy to the devil at once as 
send him to a glass factory.” “And 
that is the spirit in which most of the 
men regard the matter,” adds the au- 
thor. Thruout all the processes of in- 
dustrial life the Moloch of competitive 
production calls for its yearly tribute of 
children ; and despite all attempts to tim- 
it the sacrifice the demand is generally 
fulfilled. 

The author frankly avows his belief 
that the collective ownership of the 
means of production and distribution is 
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Author of “The Bitter Cry of the Children.” Courtesy of the Macmillan Company. 


en, six and even five years are not in- 
trequently found at work. In the cotton 
mills'of Alabama 30 per cent. of all em- 
ployees are under sixteen years of age, 
while the proportion for the whole cot- 
ton textile industry of the South is 25.1 
per cent.. The''glass factories of the 
North are well‘high as bad. More than 
13 per cent. of their employees are chil- 
dren, and the work they do is cruelly 
hard and wearing. “I’d sooner see my 
boy dead than working here,” said a 
workman in a factory at Glassborough, 
N. J., to the author. “You might as 


the only possible solution of the prob- 
lem. But looking at the long years 
which’ must elapse before so revolution- 
ary a measure can be accomplished, the 
need of immediate help prompts him to 
offer some suggestions for remedial 
measures. What these are the reader 
may discover for himself in the book. It 
may be doubted if any humane being can 
read the revelations herein set: forth 
without reaching a conviction that the 
most drastic remedies suggested are all 
too mild for the rectifying of this 
hideous and far reaching wrong. 
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The World Today 


THERE is alarge and well defined class 
of books for which there is no suitable 
name. We mean those dealing with the 
present condition of various countries. 
“Travel and Description” is the cum- 








A Street of Constantinople. From “The Mediterranean Traveler.’ 
y Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Copyrighted, 


brous title usually given to the group, but 
some of the best of them are not by trav- 
elers, but by residents, and description 
isa vague word. “Geography” is too sci- 
entific for them; “demography” has been 
by usage confined to statistics, and “cho- 
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rography” to surveying, so both these 
words, which by derivation. would be ap- 
plicable, cannot be used. 

These books bulk largely in our public 
libraries, and have a great sale, for they 
appeal to two classes of readers, those 
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who want to know something about the 
country because they expect to visit it, 
and those who want to know something 
about it because they do not expect to 
visit it. There are so many of these 
books published during the year that 
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their detailed review is impossible, and to 
pick out only the best writers, as we do 
of novels or poetry, would be unjust, be- 
cause the reader wants to know what 
books he can get describing a certain 
place, and he cares little for style. Con- 
sequently the most helpful thing that can 
be done is to group and briefiy appraise 
them every few months. 

The very comprehensive list of such 
books included in Guerber’s Handbook’ 
is one of the most valuable features of 
this traveler’s guide, but these bibliogra- 
phies would have been more useful if 
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with the cities of the African, European 
and Asiatic coasts. It has many il- 
lustrations, but is a heavy and cumbrous 
volume, decidedly inferior to Baedeker’s 
in compactness and arrangement. Mr. 
Amelung’s guide to--The Museums of 
Rome* must also be criticised for its 
weight, which is due to the coated paper 
‘used for the numerous half-tones. It 
gives an interesting, detailed discussion 
of the most important antique statuary in 
Rome. The second volume describes the 
buildings of Rome. 

The point of compactness and light- 
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Madrasah Khodja-Akhbar, Near Samarcand. 


From “Tibet and Turkestan,” G. P. 


price, publisher and some indication of 
their relative value had been given. Be- 
sides the usual elementary advice about 
clothing, money and food, the little vol- 
ume contains some convenient chrono- 
logical tables, lists of saints and their 
“hall-marks,” and of architects, artists 
and musicians. 

Many tourists now go directly to the 
Mediterranean, and for their convenience 
Mr. Lorenz has prepared the Mediterra- 
nean Traveler,’ a guide book dealing only 


H. A. Guerber. 
& Co. $2.00. 





‘How to Prepare ror Evrore. B 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mea 


Putnam’s Sons. 


ness is worth attention in the case of such 
books-of these'which are to be carried in 
the hand or the pocket. How convenient 


‘ they can and should be made is shown by 


the new edition of Hare’s Sicily.“ It is a 
thin, light volume, packed as full as the 
traveler’s trunk of historical and practi- 
cal information, with good half-tones, 


2 THe MEDITERRANEAN TraveLer. By D. E. Lorens. 
Illustrated. New York: The Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2.50. 

® THe Museums anp Ruins or Rome. By Walther 
Amelung and Heinrich Holtzinger. Two Volumes. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

*Srctrry. By the late Augustine C. Hare and St. 
Clair Baddeley. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.00. 
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printed, as they always ought to be, on a 
different grade of paper from the text. 
Printed and bound in the same com- 
mendable style is S. Baring-Gould’s Book 
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the historical perspective to what he sees. 
Travelers have for thirty-five years fol- 
lowed Hare and Baring-Gould about 
Europe, so it is not necessary to say now 
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Aymara Indian Woman and Child. 
“Panama to Patagonia.” 


of the Riviera,’ in which he provides for 
the pleasure seeker or health seeker on 
this summer shore of the Mediterranean 
the stories and legends he needs to give 





*A Boox or tue Riviera. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


From Pepper’s 
McClurg. a 


that they are the best of our literary 
cicerones. 
Florentine Palaces and Their Stories’ 





* FLorentINe Pacaces AND THEIR Stories. By Janet 
= Illustrated. New York; E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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consists necessarily of stories often told 
before, but it will be convenient for some 
to have the history connected with each 
palace told in a separate chapter or page. 
Seventy-seven palaces are described, and 
of many of them there are pen sketches 
by Adelaide Marchi. 

This ends our list of what may be 
called guide-books. We make this defi- 
nite statement because the Rev. Mr. 
Passmore emphatically repudiates that 
designation for his study of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg.’ 

“It speaks rudely of cherished tourist ideas. 
It revels in things that any self-respecting 
guide-book would pass over in silent contempt. 
. és It assumes, in the reader, legs and heart 
for walking, a love of unspoilt, uncrowded sweet 
earth-corners, an open mind about other peo- 
ple’s religious notions, and even the capacity 
to think a little occasionally in a dreamy way.” 

Mr. Passmore’s knowledge of this lit- 

tle and little known province has been so 
thoro, his archeology is so well digested, 
and his style so pleasant and humorous, 
that this book will differ from most of 
those we have before us in that it will be 
enjoyed by many’ who were never before 
interested in the place it pictures. It is 
likely to attract many tourists to the 
Grand Duchy, which, as he says: 
“has enjoyed so far a tolerable immunity 
from these trying hordes, possibly by reason 
that the excellent Baedeker, who conscien- 
tiously mirrors every feature of every place 
in the world, except its spirit, passes over this 
region in half-a-dozen pages.” 

We have heard much of the British 
expedition into Tibet from official and 
semi-official sources, but the “other side” 
had not been given by anyone who also had 
a personal knowledge of the country until 
the publication of Lieutenant Crosby’s 
Tibet and Turkestan.” Since he is an 
American, he did not, of course, have an 
opportunity to visit Lhasa with the Brit- 
ish troops, but he made.in 1903 a jour- 
ney thru Chinese Turkestan and ‘the 
northwestern corner of Tibet.. This gives 
some weight to his denunciation. of “the 
Younghusband raid”; his exposure of 
the triviality of its pretexts and futility 
of its results. ere is much of interest 
in the narrative of his trip, eight weeks 


‘In Furtuer Arpenne. A Study of the Grand 


Duchy of Luxembourg. By the Rev. T. H. Passmore. 


Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


*Tiset anp Turkestan. A Journey Through Old 
Lands and a Study of New Conditions. By Oscar 
Terry Crosby. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
Bam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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of travel at altitude from 15,000 to 18,- 
ooo feet, and in his observation on the 
life of the people of these high plateaus. 
Many of his views are quite novel, espe- 
cially his favorable opinion of the work- 
ing of Tibet’s peculiar matrimonial insti- 
tution, polyandry. 

Among our professional globe-trotters 
there is none more useful and readable 
than Mr. Curtis.” By keeping always 
“on the go” he maintains a continual 
freshness of eye, so he is most apt to see 
and tell about those things that are most 
striking and peculiar in each country, 
and, therefore, most interesting to the 
outsiders. Writing so voluminous and 
hasty as that of a correspondent of a 
daily newspaper must be, is, of course, 
superficial, and those who:are really fa- 
miliar with the countries he visits find in 
his articles many little mistakes and some 
big ones. But for the most part he gives 
us what we often.need, recent and reli- 
able information about distant lands. 

A still more lively account of Egypt 
than that of Mr. Curtis is given us by 
M. De Guerville.* With true French 
wit, both as to quality and choice of 
subjects, he describes Egypt from Cairo 
to Khartoum, and gives us, with the aid 
of 183 admirable photographs, a picture 
of foreign and native life as it exists to- 
day. He devotes a _ disproportional 
amount of‘attention to dancing girls and 
society scandal, but otherwise it is a com- 
mendable book, particularly as giving a 
new view of the peculiar and rapidly 
changing conditions prevailing there. 
As a Frenchman, we might suppose that 
he would be antagonistic, or at least crit- 
ical, of the English administration, but 
on the contrary he admires everything 
they do, even going so far as to take 
their side in the Fashoda affair. His ac- 
count of the rapid advance of civilization 
into the Sudan will be as surprising as it 
is interesting to most readers. 

The penetration of the Dark Continent 
by the way of the Sudan is exclusively 
political and commercial, but the in- 
terior of Africa is being reached by a 
very different method, the evangelization 


*Mopern Inp1a. By William Eleroy Curtis. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

10 Ecypt, Burma AND British Mataysta, By William 
Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. New York: The Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

11 New Ecyrr. By A. B. De Guerville. Mlustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
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of Uganda. This movement, one of the 
most important in the history of missions 
in the last ten years, is described both in 
Mrs. Fisher’s account of her own resi- 
dence and work in this field,” and by Mr. 
Geil’s narrative of his journey - across 


and on the border of the State that is 
called “Free,” but is really the private 
property of the King of the Belgians. Mr. 
Geil speaks highly of the mission work, 
and has good reason, for he was saved 
from dying with the fever by Mr. and 


Typical Landscape of the Palmer Archipelago, Taken by Belgian Expedition. From 
Mills’s “Siege of the South Pole.” F. A. Stokes Co. 


Central Africa.” Both books take their 
title from the pigmies, who hide in the 
great central forest beyond the lake that 
bears the name of the King of England 


% On tHe Borpers or Picmy Lanp. By Ruth B. 
Fisher. Tllustrated. New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

% A YanKEE IN Picmy Lanp. By William E. Geil. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Fisher at Toro, ‘and his journe’ 
thru Uganda and down the Congo would 
have been much more dangerous if it had 
not been for the Christian influences 
which have been exerted over African 
tribes. 

In connection with the Congo we must 
mention the publication of the official re- 
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rt“ of the commission appointed by 
King Leopold to investigate the condi- 
tions in his big rubber plantation, and its 
English translation.” We publish a syn- 
opsis and discussion of it from the ca- 
bled abstract, but the complete report 
shows that it was not such a “white- 
washing commission” as it was feared it 
would be. Many of the worst charges 
of abuse of natives are admitted. For 
criticism of the Congo administration 
the reader must consult the Official Or- 
gan of the Congo Reform Association, 
which will be sent on application to J. 
Richardson & Sons, Pall Mall, Liverpool. 

Now that the question, are we to have 
an Isthmian Canal is_ settled in 
the affirmative, and the question, 
how are we to get it, is on the 
way to a solution, the third question, 
what can we do with it, comes to the 
front. Mr. Pepper answers this in a 
comprehensive volume of mixed statistics 
and journalistic impressions of the West 
Coast of South America.” He does not 
pay much attention to the canal itself, 
for, no matter what it costs or how long 
it will take to complete it, he believes 
that the growth of our South American 
trade will be so immense as to make the 
original investment an insignificant fac- 
tor. The book is a useful one for its de- 
scriptions of the countries and people 
which we ought to know much more 
about than we do, and for the trade and 
industrial facts and figures it contains, 
but his easy and optimistic conclusions 
will be received with deubt by many who 
are directly concerned in the matter. It 
is not safe to prophecy how far down the 
coast the canal traffic will extend before 
it meets the opposing European current 
around Patagonia, nor how successful 
the Americans will be in ousting the 
Germans and the English from the fields 
we have neglected. He makes no close 
calculations of the effect of such impor- 
tant factors as the completion of the 
Tehuantepec railway,-the time of transit 
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8 Tur Conco. A Report of the Commission of En- 
auiry Appointed by the Congo Free State Government. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


The Isthmian Canal and 
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the West Coast Countries 
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thru the Panama Canal, and the increas- 
ing size of ocean vessels, upon all of 
which the problem of the distribution of 
international trade is dependent. 

Four hundred years after Columbus 
we, like him, are discovering the West 
Indies. The money maker, the health 
seeker and the scientist are-beginning to 
go there more frequently than they used 
to, and now that the American Govern- 
ment has taken to collecting tropical isl- 
ands, our statesmen find it necessary to 
devote some study to the way other gov- 
ernments manage them. The Bahama 
Islands" have been made the subject of 
special study by the Geographical So- 
ciety of Baltimore, and the results are 
published in a large and handsomely il- 
lustrated volume that is an honor to 
American scholarship and bookmaking. 
It is the most complete and authoritative 
work that has ever been published on 
these islands. It will be consulted not 
only by those who are interested in the 
Bahamas themselves, but by the physician 
for the latest theories on leprosy and 
mosquito contagion, by the ethnologist 
for new facts on the effects of amalga- 
mation of races, by the meteorologist for 
its weather charts and tables, by the agri- 
culturalist for the descriptions of useful 
plants, and by the geologist, zodlogist and 
botanist for new scientific data. The 
gerieral reader will not fail to find many 
things of interest to him, also, no matter 
what he is interested in; at least he will 
enjoy looking at the fine color plates of 
strange fishes and flowers. 

As we began this review with the 
countries most easily reached by the tour- 
ist, we can appropriately end with the 
most inaccessible portion of the earth’s 
surface, the Antarctic regions. For this 
a good guide is Dr. Mill, who, tho not 
an explorer himself, has made a careful 
study of the history of exploration, and 
includes in one small but comprehensive 
volume an account of all the attempts to 
reach the South Pole from Captain Cook’ 
in 1775 to Nordenskjéld in 1903.” It is 
convenient for reference and also very 
readable as a narrative of heroic endeav- 
ors and many failures. 





17Twe Banama Istanps. Edited by George B. Shat- 
tuck. The Geographical Society of Baltimore. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. $10.00. 
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In and Out of the Old Missions. By 
George Wharton James. Illustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

This vivid and graphic description of 
the California Missions is rendered par- 
ticularly valuable by the presentation of 


several features in connection with them . 


which have not been touched upon by 
previous writers. The chapter on the de- 
tails of the Mission style of architecture 
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a full and exhaustive investigation of the 
interior decorations, the pulpits, doors, 
crosses, candlesticks and other work in 
wood, bronze and silver of the Missions. 
& 

Cowardice Court. By George Bare McCutch- 

eon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

This is a long short-story in Mr. 
McCutcheon’s popular style; altogether 
absurd in incident and psychology, but 
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Stone Arched Doorway, Santa Margerita Chapel. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


fornia.” By George Wharton James. 


proves that the Franciscans really in- 
vented a new style, remarkable for its 
boldness, originality and diversity. The 
numerous illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs made expressly for the pres- 
ent volume, show also that, while these 
structures had a general similarity, they 
were severally marked by characteristics 
which gave each one of them a distinct 
individuality. The author has also made 


From “The Old Missions of Cali- 


decidedly readable and engagingly ro- 
mantic. The pages have marginal deco- 
rations by Theodore B. Hapgood, and 
there are some tinted illustrations which 
are pretty to look at, but rather con- 
fusing to the reader, for they represent 
the heroine’s hair as sometimes yellow 
and sometimes purple.. We have known 
this to happen in real life, but never 
before in pictures. 
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The Miners’ Strike 


SINCE the anthracite coal strike of 
1902 the American people have anxiously 
awaited the expiration of the Commis- 
sion’s award, fearful lest the result 
might be another long and bitter struggle 
between the miners and the operators. 
That their fears are to be realized seems 
evident, if the present situation is to be 
taken as indicative of future develop- 
ments. With all the members of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union ordered 
out by President Mitchell, stubbornly de- 
manding an advance in wages and a gen- 
eral betterment of working conditions, 
with the bituminous and anthracite oper- 
ators determined not to concede a single 
point, and with both sides effectively 
equipped for the fray, we have the stage 
settings for the greatest industrial battle 
ever fought in the United States. 

For the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the United Mine Workers, all 
anthracite and bituminous agreements 
terminated. upon the same day, April 1. 
This had been so arranged by the offi- 
cials of the miners in order that not only 
the operators, but also the public might 
be drawn into the conflict. Whether it is 
to prove more effective than the methods 
of former years remains to be seen. 
Thus far it has only resulted in more than 
300,000 men quitting employment, and 
in creating a great deal of confusion in 
the coal industry because of the action 
of the Union in trying to fight two en- 
tirely different. groups of employers at 
the same time and under different con- 
ditions. 

As has been customary for the past 
eight years, the miners and operators of 
the bituminous coal fields met at Indian- 
apolis in the latter part of January for 
the purpose of drawing up an agreement 
for the coming year. In 1904 the miners 
had accepted a wage reduction of 5.5 per 
cent. becausé of poor trade conditions. 
This year they asked that the 1903 scale 
be restored. These and other demands 
were refused by the operators, with the 
result that the conference adjourned 
amidst threats of a strike on the one 
side and of a lockout upon the other. 
President Roosevelt, ever eager to main- 


tain industrial peace, suggested that an- 
other attempt be made to get the miners 
and operators together and another 
conference was called at Indian- 
apolis in the early part of March. The 
miners refused to recede from their de- 
mand for the 1903 scale, and since a 
majority of the operators still held out, 
a strike was called to begin April 1. Fol- 
lowing this, the miners rescinded their 
former resolution that no contracts be 
signed in any district until a settlement 
in all had been obtained, and agreed to 
treat with any operators willing to pay 
the advanced scale. The Union, how- 
ever, has not been able to force its mem- 
bers to work for all of the operators who 
have signed the agreement, and this lack 
of discipline may prove to be the deciding 
factor in favor of those operators who 
refuse to sign. 

In the meantime the officials of the - 
Union had conferred with the anthracite 
operators, but to no avail. The latter ab- 
solutely refused-to grant an increase of 
wages, the eight hour day, or the recog- 
nition of the Union. They would listen 
to no compromise, were unwilling to ar- 
bitrate and seemed eager to force the 
fight. Pending the settlement of the diffi- 
culty, on the termination of agreements, 
President Mitchell ordered out all the 
men in the coal fields concerned, and one 
of the most titanic struggles known in 
American industry was begun. The 
anthracite miners responded almost to a 
man, but in some parts of the bituminous 
fields the agreements already signed per-_ 
mitted work to be resumed. 


The duration of the struggle is now 
the only matter of uncertainty. Both 
sides have been looking forward to the 
strike for some time past, and have been 
arming themselves for the conflict. Fol- 
lowing the award of the Coal Strike 
Commission in 1903 declaring for the 
open shop, the membership of the union 
in the anthracite fields fell off more than 
70 per cent. It was to recoup their 
strength and present a formidable front 
to the operators that the mine officials 
have been actively reorganizing this por- 
tion of the coal industry during the past 
summer. In the bituminous fields, how- 
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ever, no falling off in membership has 
been noticed. This has been due for the 
most part to the “check off system,” 
whereby the operators deduct the dues of 
the miners from their wages and pay the 
same over to the treasury of the union. 
In addition to the work of organization, 
an enormous strike fund of over $3,000,- 
ooo has been collected, and all necessary 
preparations made for a long and severe 
contest with the operators. 

On the side of the operators, the situa- 
tion is somewhat analogous. In the an- 
thracite fields the mines have been run- 
ning to their fullest capacity, and this, 
with an unusually mild winter, has ena- 
bled the operators to store up more than 
15,000,000 tons of coal. This precaution 
has been taken in order that the price of 
coal shall not be raised to the public, as 
was the case in 1902. By this means it 
is hoped that much of the radical agita- 
tion of four years ago may be prevented, 
even tho the strike should last for many 
months. It is also the purpose of the op- 
erators to prolong the struggle, with the 
hope of finally exterminating the miners’ 
Union, since, with their impregnable mo- 
nopoly based on railroad discrimination, 
they do not need the support of the 
Union to maintain prices of coal. But 
with the bituminous operators the situa- 
tion is different. They realize that the 
Union is necessary for their own protec- 
tion, because it equalizes competitive con- 
ditions and prevents that cutthroat strug- 
gle which characterized the market prior 
to 1898. At the same time they are now 
suffering from serious overproduction 
brought about by the great demand and 
high prices of soft coal in 1902 and 1903 
when the supply of hard coal was cut off 
by the strike. ‘This. makes it at present 
impossible for them to pay the advance 
demanded. True, the largest operator, 
the Pittsburg Coal Company, has con- 
ceded the demand and has signed an 
agreement for two years, but this com- 
pany sells 40 per cent. of its 20,000,000 
tons of annual output on a sliding scale 
based on the mining price. Consequent- 
ly, to that extent it is able to throw the 
increase upon its gigantic customer, the 
United States Steel Ciesasidinn. As far 
as the other bituminous operators are 
concerned, they are placed in the dilem- 
ma of not being able to shift the increase 


to the consumer, and yet of dependiny 
on the Union to keep up the existing 
prices. The decrease in wages whici 
would follow the break-up of the Union 
would be as disastrous to the operators 
as would the increase which the Union 
demands. They did not profit even by 
the reduction of 5.55 per cent. gained twu 
years ago, for upon that reduction the 
railroads, which consume nearly one- 
third of their output, demanded and se- 
cured a reduction of at least 10 per cent. 
in the prices of coal. This dilemma 
makes it quite probable that after two or 
three months the associations of soft coal 
operators will again meet with the repre 
sentatives of the Unions and agree upon 
a scale. These associations control go 
per cent. of the coal output, and the 
Union has no prospect of making serious 
inroads upon them. The reports of op- 
erators signing the scale must be taken 
with allowance, for these are mainly 
small operators not members of these 
powerful associations. The associations 
are standing intact and are able to do so 
for some time. 

It is yet too early for the Union to ex- 
pect any help from the public. Indeed, 
it is almost certain that they cannot ex- 
pect such help as they had four years 
ago. The scarcity of coal will not ap- 
pear until cold weather, and the struggle 
will certainly be decided before that time. 
All that can be expected from the public 
in any event is some form of compulsory 


arbitration. 
& 


An Easter of the People 


THE word Easter comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon Eastre, which, in turn, was 
derived from the Old High German Os- 
tard, a goddess of light and spring, whose 
beautiful festival was celebrated in April. 
It was a pagan ceremonial occasion, not 
of mere rejoicing in the return of spring, 
as so many half-informed persons sup- 
pose, but rather, like the festivals of May 
Day and Midsummer. Day, of propitia- 
tion and enchantment, to win from na- 
ture the bountiful crops and the fertility 
of flocks and herds upon which the life 
of man depended. Its fires alight on 
every hilltop, and its processions of peas- 
ants about the fields, were survivals of 
that imitative magic which was one of 
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man’s earliest attempts to improve his 
economic condition. He thought that by 
sprinkling the earth with water he could 
bring down rain; that by setting fires he 
could compel the sun to yield light and 
heat, and that by carrying blossoming 
boughs about the fields he could bring 
forth flowers and grains from the earth. 

The Roman Christian Church tried to 
stamp out many of the old heathen festi- 
vals, but for the most part it succeeded 
only in partially changing their char- 
acter and significance. For the nature 
festival of Easter it partially substituted 
the celebration of the Resurrection. It 
never, however, completely exterminated 
the old ideas and practices, especially 
among the country folk of Central and 
Southern Europe. Within the last few 
years the migration of thousands of these 
people to the New World has brought 
into our American cities numerous re- 
minders of old beliefs, which our earlier 
Puritanism had forgotten. On all the 


streets where the foreign born now live, 
the shop windows are filled with toy rab- 
bits, pigs and éggs, the simple pagan em- 


blems of natural fertility. 

Since Easter is thus an occasion full of 
symbolism, whether we conceive of it in 
the pagan or in the Christian way, it may 
be worth while to observe that there is 
something deeply significant in this curi- 
ous resurrection of old popular ideas and 
customs. We shall be obtuse if we do 
not see in it both a symbol and a proof 
of the inextinguishable life of the com- 
mon people. Like natural vegetation, the 
people may apparently for a time lose 
their vitality. Chilled by adversity, they 
may stand thru long seasons, patiently 
enduring the frosts and icy blasts of their 
winter, like leafless trees. But now and 
again their spring time comes, and they 
awaken to a new and larger, a rich and 
more beautiful life. 

It is well to remember, too, that the 
avowed mission of that founder of Chris- 
tianity, about whose life and death the 
myth makers and the theologians have 
woven and shaped their marvelous crea- 
tions of dogma and ceremony, was to 
quicken this new life of the common 
people. He was born among them. He 
lived with them. He worked for them. 
He told them that he had come to save 
them. He assured them that the vast 
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wrongs and oppressions which had been 
heaped upon them by the exploiting 
Roman plutocracy should not endure for- 
ever. And like the simple peasant folk 
from which he was sprung, he drew his 
lessons from the fields and the sky. He 
told his neighbors that the sunshine and 
the rain were for them; that, like the 
birds of the air, they should be cared for, 
and that, like the lilies of the field, their 
lives should be arrayed in beauty. 

Little by little the world is coming 
back to an understanding of the great, 
the deep and the simple truths that ages 


- of ecclesiasticism and of sordid worldly 


struggle have obscured. The human 
mind itself has its winters and its vernal 
days. There are a thousand signs at this 
present hour of an awakening of percep- 
tions and of conscience to things of in- 
finitely greater significance than our 
gigantic industries and our stupendous 
wealth. The awakened interest of the 
sociological historian in the primitive 
modes of human thought and expression 
has revealed to us the essential beauty 
and the truth of a thousand ideas and 
ceremonies in those old pagan festivals 
that the system-making element in the 
Christian Church attempted to extin- 
guish. The tremendous struggle of the 
classes in modern society, which is shap- 
ing the destinies of that great democracy 
that shall one day give over the earth and 
its fulness to the humble millions of man- 
kind, is calling our attention back to that 
earliest message of the Christian gospel . 
which has been too often ignored by the 
great Churches that have fought with 
one another for their cults and creeds. 
The world is awakening to a new life of 
appreciation of those things that are most 
broadly and deeply human. 

Year by year the spring time will 
come, the sap will stir in the trees, the 
blossoms will start forth in the sun- 
warmed glades, and the world will re- 
joice. But a greater awakening than this 
always will be the recurring awakening, 
each time to a larger and a richer life, of 
the common people; the common people, 
who have always heard gladly every new 
and true message of life and hope that 
has been sincerely meant for them. 
Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 


The drought of Marche hath perced to the 
roote, 
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And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendered is the flour; 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspired hath in every holte and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open yhe, 

So priketh hem nature in here corages :— 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 


Not merely in procession about the 
fields carrying boughs of enchantment, 
and not merely with blazing fires to en- 
courage the sun in heaven, but rather in 
the spirit of those awakened folk moved 
to restless enterprise of whom Chaucer 


sang, will the people in their Easter tide. 


set forth on all the pilgrimages of the 
mind and in the comradeship of wide 
democracy. 

ad 


Vesuvius 


To an astronomer of imagination, who 
has been watching and studying new 
stars, and has seen the mighty collision 
when two worlds hit each other and burst 
into sudden ‘paseous flame, the mere 
blowing off of the top of Vesuvius is a 
very small matter. What is the loss of 
a few hundred feet on the top of a 
mountain, and the overflow of two or 
three streams of lava for two or three 
miles, in comparison with the tremendous 
and sudden force that every little while 
we see displayed in the heavens. And 
not astronomers alone, but geologists, 
look upon this outbreak, which does no 
hurt to Naples, a dozen miles away, as 
a very small affair in comparison with 
what they are used to considering—the 
eruptions that took place when the world 
was young, and when the foldings of the 
earth’s surface, like the ridges on a baked 
apple, created great mountain chains, like 
the Appalachian, the Andes and the 
Himalayas, and concluded one and 
opened another geologic period. To us, 
in this term of the aged world, when in- 
ner forces are nearly extinct, and Ence- 
ladus is too exhausted to do more than 
turn a little in his senile weariness, a 
Mont Pelee or a Vesuvius seems the 
highest expression of material force; 
and so it is from the point of view of 
human power. But it is the merest 
bursting -bubble of power as compared 
with the quiet force which never ceases 
. to move the tiles of the ocean, or that 


drawing which holds the earth in its 
course about the sun, or that utterly im- 
palpable power which drives our world 
on its ceaseless movement Of nineteen 
miles in each second. 

The cause of volcanic eruptions is still 
a matter of study, related, as they are, 
to earthquakes. But this seems to be 
settled, that they are not caused by any 
disturbance of the central molten matter 
in the earth, if such a central molten 
mass there be. While volcanic vents are 
local, the effect of earthquakes may ex- 
tend over a large area, and their vibra- 
tions will be discovered by means of 
scientific instruments all over the earth. 
Students of seismology are now inclined 
to suppose that the cause of volcanic out- 
bursts is chemical, and of a sort that 
would not be imagined by the non-scien- 
tific man. 

Let us suppose that, by means of fis- 
sures in the earth’s crust, such as earth- 
quakes have caused, reaching far down, 
the water of the ocean has access to the 
rocks at a great depth. There we know 
that there is a very considerable heat 
which will help chemical action. If these 
rocks are anhydrous—that is, have no 
water -in their composition, the water 
having all been driven off by heat when 
they were solidified, just as the water in 
limestone is driven off in making quick- 
lime—it may be that they will absorb 
water by a chemical combination called 
a hydrate. We are familiar with this 
when water is put on quicklime, and the 
quicklime expands by taking in the 
water and yet is petfectly dry. At the 
same time it gives off heat, for heat is 
always the accompaniment of such chem- 
ical combinaticn. 

Now, let us suppose that something 
similar takes place far down in the earth. 
To be sure, we have not quicklime, but 
there are other anhydrous rocks which, 
already heated as they are, will combine 
with water. This will necessarily give 
out heat, altho slowly; but this heat can- 
not escape. It must increase until the 
rocks are melted, and the expansion that 
follows, with the production of an enor- 
mous mass of steam at the highest ten- 
sion, will shake the crust of the earth and 
find vent in volcanoes for the molten 
matter. But these are the local out- 
breaks of an aged and decrepit world, 
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fortunately for us, and not like those 
terrible bursts of inconceivable power 
which, when the world was young and 
the crust was still comparatively thin, 
could create great chains of mountains, 
with their succession of volcanic vents, 
which, with their cracks reaching under 
the sea, still show their occasional vio- 
lence. For volcanoes are generally near 
the seacoast. 

Very likely the center of the earth is 
still molten, and we may conjecture what 
the result would be if one of these earth- 
quake fissures should reach thru the 
fifty or one hundred miles of the earth’s 
crust once more to the central fire and 
let in free access of the ocean. Would 
we have another mountain chain? Vesu- 
vius on a large scale, covering and de- 
vastating a continent, to be followed by 
a new earth, if not a new heaven? Who 
knows? Indeed, who knows but that 
some time or other our solar system may 
take its turn in the creation of a new 
star? 

J 


Unrealized Vitality 


ALL the world was shocked by the an- 
nouncement last week that twenty-five 
days after the accident in the mines in 
the North of France, in which a thousand 
miners were entombed and supposed to 
be hopeless of rescue, a survivor was 
found still alive, and, considering all the 
circumstances, in excellent physical con- 
dition. During the preceding week a 
number of other survivors had been 
found whose lives had been completely 
despaired of, and the search for whom 
had been practically abandoned some ten 
days before. It is no wonder that the 
newspapers report murmurings, and even 
serious disturbances, among the people 
in the neighborhood, since it is very evi- 
dent now that sufficiently persistent ef- 
forts were not made to rescue possible 
survivors and proper precautions were 
not taken to supply the men who might 
have been alive even a week after the 
accident with such quantities of pure air 
at least as would have maintained vitality. 
Searching parties, after the end of the 
second week, constantly came upon the 
bodies of victims that showed evidence 
of having been dead, at most, but a day 
or two. There is no doubt that proper 
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energy in the prosecution of rescue at- 
tempts would surely have saved many of 
these, tho for more than a week supposed 
experts in such disasters and in mining 
affairs generally had declared it impos- 
sible that any of those within the mine 
could still be alive. 

This experience in North France is not 
unique. On a number of occasions, in 
the history of mining in England and 
America, during the past half century, 
such unexpected survivors have been en- 
countered many days after all hope had 
been given up. On at least one occasion 
men were still alive who had been con- 
fined in a mine, apparently in a hopeless 
condition, for nearly thirty days. On 
a number of occasions survivals have 
taken place beyond twenty days and falsi- 
fied the prophesies of mining men of 
long experience. The lesson, however, 
of prosecuting the search in such cases 
with sufficient energy and for a properly 
prolonged period has not been learned 
in spite of these unfortunate experiences. 


‘It is time now for the world to realize 


that where men are in reasonably good 
health when an accident happens, even 
tho they may be without food, they will 
surely. survive for ten days, and very 
often for more than twenty days, if they 
con only obtain a supply of water. If the 
temperature of their place of confinement 
is equable, as is usually the case in mines, 
if their supply of air is reasonably good, 
and if they are not tempted to make ef- 
forts beyond their strength to effect their 
own rescue, survival for at least two 
weeks will be almost the rule. 

The lesson thus emphasized would 
seem to have been taught. before by the 
demonstrations of the professional fast- 
ers, who have shown the possibility of life 
for forty days or longer when there is 
an abundant supply of water and no spe- 
cial anxiety. Not only is the possibility 
of life definitely acknowledged under 
such circumstances, but even the amount 
of suffering that is undergone is not near 
as much as would ordinarily be expected. 
Professional fasters generally show an 
increased irritability, but scarcely more, 
and as a rule their sleep is not disturbed 
by the absence of food, except during the 
first few days of their attempt. This 
comfortable phase of the starvation prob- 
lem is usually not realized, but has re- 
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ceived renewed demonstration by the ex- 
perience of this latest survivor in France. 
He tried to keep track of the days dur- 
ing which he was confined, and as his 
only method of reckoning was by count- 
ing the number of times that he had 
slept since the accident he had come to 
the conclusion that his term of actual im- 
prisonment was much shorter than it 
really was. He had slept about ten times. 
he thought, and, therefore, concluded 
that he had not been imprisoned in the 
mine for more than half as long as was 
really the case. 

This curious survival has another les- 
son that is of significant general interest. 
It illustrates the possibility of maintain- 
ing life without that imperious necessity 
for food that is usually considered in- 
dispensable. In many of the minor affec- 
tions, especially those which involve the 
digestive tract, abstinence from food is 
the most important indication, and _ this 
simple measure alone would often prove 
eminently curative. Most people, how- 
ever, are persuaded that such abstinence 
would so weaken them as perhaps to en- 
courage the further progress of their ail- 
ment. As a consequence, the digestive 
tract is asked to continue its labors when 
it sadly needs rest for reparative pur- 
poses. Perhaps the fact that food is not 
a primal necessity for days, if there is 
good reasons for abstention, may. thus 
be brought home to sufferers, who, dur- 
ing the summer especially, could often 
effectually treat their ills by a little cour- 
ageous fasting. 


s 
A Lesson From Japan 


As early as 1872, when missions in 
Japan were young, when Dr. Verbeck, of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Board, was the 
leader, a few missionaries—Presbyterian 
and Reformed—met in a convention with 
the native brethren, about the time of the 
organization of the first church in Yoko- 
hama, and voted that it was undesirable 
that there should be rival Christian de- 
nominations in the islands, and to secure 
union of method and effort they took this 
action : 

“We therefore take this earliest opportunity 
offered by this convention to agree that we 


will use our influence to secure as far as possi- 
ble identity of name and organization in the 
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native churches, in the formation of which we 
may be called upon to assist, that name being 
as catholic as the Church of Christ, and the 
organization being that wherein the govern- 
ment of each church shall be by the ministry 
and eldership of the same, with the concur- 
rence of the brethren.” 

That was in 1872; a sunny promise of 
spring, but an early frost blighted it. In 
a paper read before representatives of the 
various missions in Japan, on January 
17th of this year, and issued by the Meth- 
odist Publishing House at Tokyo, the 
Rev. G. W. Fulton, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, says that, “Owing to various mis- 
understandings, this good resolution failed 
to be carried into effect, and the divisions 
of Christendom have, with few excep- 
tions, been brought to Japan by the 
Churches of Europe and America.” Mr. 
Fulton expresses the fact mildly. As we 
remember, the mission boards at home, 
Presbyterian and Reformed, could not 
consent that their much loved names 
should be dropped by the converts. in 
Japan. They insisted in keeping up their 
distinctions, so that their mission churches 
should not be fused and confused. It was 
one of those cases in which officers and 
committeemen at home meddled and 
muddled instead of trusting their work- 
men on the field. 

Now, after thirty-four years, they wish 
to correct the old blunder. Mr. Fulton’s 
paper urging union has been ordered 
printed in English and Japanese and dis- 
tributed widely. Meanwhile something 
has been done. Half a dozen Presby- 
terian missions have done what was 
urged in 1872 and form one organization. 
But there have come in since the Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Episcopalians 
and Baptists and various other denomina- 
tions, which together far outnumber the 
united six. Why can they not all be 
united under one name in one organiza- 
tion? It is time now for the native 
churches themselves to do this, with or 
without the sympathy and consent which 
we believe they. would now receive from 
both missionaries and the home boards. 
We observe that already the Japanese 
churches are throwing off all. control, 
much to their advantage. With the tst 
of January this year a native Japanese 
missionary society took over all the forty 
churches hitherto controlled by the Amer- 
ican Board, and will administer any aid 
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given for their support by the Board. 
The American missionaries will be hono- 
rary but not voting members of the Jap- 
anese Missionary Society. The mission- 
aries are highly praised for their gener- 
osity, and a Japanese paper speaks of 
them as “all Japonicized,” and that with 
them “race distinctions have melted 
away.” 

Now, this indicates what it is time 
should be done by all the Protestant 
churches in Japan. They count their 
members by the tens of thousands. They 
have many self-supporting and strong 
churches. They should throw overboard 
the foreign names and break down the 
foreign barriers between them. An at- 
tempt by four Methodist boards in Amer- 
ica to unite their missions in Japan has 
just failed. Perhaps it is well, for the 
union should take place in Japan and be 
accomplished by the Japanese themselves ; 
and it should unite all the denominations 
—at least, all that do not depend on the 
rule of bishops. It would be a. vastly 
stronger body which should include the 
two great Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches in Japan, and add to 
them the Methodist and Baptist, and, if 
possible, the Episcopalian; and it should 
take its designation, not after any West- 
ern name, but should be known as the 
Church of Christ in Japan. That is what 
they now have in view and hope to 
achieve. And this is the way that Japan 
is teaching us a lesson here in an older 
Christian land. 

ed 

: There has been a hot and 
i ang unjust attack made upon the 

Indian Office for a sup- 
posed attempt to support Catholic schools 
out of tribal funds against the- will of 
Congress. There has been an actual 
modification, by order of the President. 
but by no means what was charged 
hastily by Bishop Hare and Dr. Riggs. 
The Commissioner’s annual report pro- 
posed that the cost of the Government 
schools should first be deducted from the 
total tribal trust fund annuity and the 
balance divided equally among the tribes, 
then each Indian petitioner for a sect- 
arian school would divert his remaining 
share (or part of it, if all should not be 
needed) to the support of that school, 
and the supporters of the Government 


' per capita. 
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school would have their shares undimin- 
ished. Take an imaginary example: A 
tribe of 500 Indians has an annual fund 
of $50,000, or $10 each. The Govern- 
ment school costs. $15,000. Deducting 
this there remains $35,000, which gives 
each Indian $7 and the petitioners for 
a sectarian school must pay its expense 
out of their $7 shares. The plan of dis- 
tribution, since accepted by the President, 
is this: Say 500 Indians ask for a sec- 
tarian school. Their shares, aggregating . 
$5,000, are set off. The $15,000 which 
the Government school costs is next set 
off. That leaves $30,000 to be divided 
among 4,500 Indians, or $6.66 2-3 per 
capita, and the petitioners for the sec- 
tarian school pay its expense out of their 
$10 shares. Thus the 4,500 Government 
school petitioners get 34 cents each less 
than they would under the Commission- 
ers’ original plan, and the 500 sectarian 
school petitioners also get the full $10, 
instead of $7 shares, out of which to 
support their sectarian school. If ‘that 
school costs only $4,000 each petitioner 
will have $2 coming to him for his own 
use. Thus all the tribe is affected by this 
method of setting off the funds for the 
sectarian petitioners. But tho the per 
capita difference is small, the Commis- 


‘sioner was determined that no one should 


be deceived, even to the extent of 34 
cents. Hence, his telegram to the Indian 
agent, which has become notorious, the 
language of which was not so carefully. 
drawn that it was not susceptible to hos- 
tile construction. It is purely a question 
of policy. The Attorney General decided 
that the President could use these trust 
funds as he thought best for the educa- 
tion of the Indians. He could have gone 
on and repeated what was done before 
Commissioner Leupp came into office and 
could have made the school contracts, 
petition or no_ petition, council or no 
council.. That he refused to do, and said 
that it was thru a misunderstanding of 
his directions that contracts were -made 
as they were before Mr. Leupp became 
Commissioner. As already said, the plan 
in Mr. Leupp’s annual report was to take 
out the cost of the Government’ schools 
and divide the balance among the Indians 
The President felt that hav- 
ing started out as he did he ought to do 
it in the most liberal way that he could 
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lawfully. So he said that he would not 
take out the Government school first, but 
would prorate the entire amount and each 
Indian might indicate how he wanted it 
used. Every Indian who does not sign 
a petition in favor of a sectarian school 
is assumed to be a petitioner for a Gov- 
ernment school, for the treaty itself is a 
petition for Government schools and in- 
dicates the wish of at least a majority of 
the tribe. In a personal letter the Com- 
missioner says the following: 

I hope I have made this matter clear, so no 
one can hereafter be misled as to the meaning 
of my telegram. I- wished to set forth the 
worst possible side of the whole business in or- 
der that no one might hereafter rise and say 
that he was misled as to the effect of a peti- 
tion. It was for my extra precautions to insure 

ublicity to all that we were doing that I have 
Coen subjected to 2 great deal of rather vigor- 
ous censure and to some inexcusable misrepre- 
sentation. ms 


nae E Last week’s election 
age Reis 4. Chicago proves 


in Cileage that a majority of 
the people there still demand both munic- 


ipal ownership and municipal operation 


of the street railways. But the majority 
voting for operation was not large enough 
to determine the course of the city as 
to this branch of the question. Three- 
fifths of all the votes cast were required, 
under the law. A _ sufficient majority 
may be obtained, however, at next year’s 
election, and before the city is ready to 
operate the railways by means of its own 
employees. Here is the situation: fran- 
chises covering hundreds of miles’ of 
streets have expired, and the companies 
may occupy these streets only until the 
city proceeds to buy their tangible prop- 
erty; the mileage thus subject to the 
city’s action is essential to any system of 
railway communication; franchises cov- 
ering the remaining fragments of the 
present system will soon expire; but the 
city, being unable to issue bonds -for the 
purpose, can buy only with the certifi- 
cates authorized by the Mueller law. 
These certificates will be a lien upon the 
tangible property purchased, but a con- 
siderable part of their value will lie in 
the provision that, in case of default and 
foreclosure, the holders of them will re- 
ceive a long term franchise for operating 
the roads. Before the $75,000,000 of 
them, which the city is authorized by the 
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recent vote to issue, can be marketed (in 
order that funds for buying the roads 
may be available), their legal standing 
must be determined beyond doubt by test 
suits. This would have compelled delay 
—of not less than a year, probably—even 
if the required three-fifths majority for 
municipal operation had been given at 
the polls. The test will. be made as 
quickly as possible. New franchises to 
private companies will not be permitted 
by the people, and so the railway system 
must come into their hands, if the cer- 
tificates are sustained. and can be mar- 
keted at satisfactory prices. When the 
people obtain possession, they may lease 
the roads, or (if they shall so decide at 
the polls), they may operate them. We 
are assuming that they will not change 
their minds as to the main issue. There 
are many complications and some obsta- 
cles to be considered. On account of 
these, it may be that the people will 
eventually decide to make new contracts 
with the existing companies, contracts 
requiring thorough reconstruction of the 
property and large annual payments to 
the city. But the popular tendency is 
not now in that direction. 


Rd 


The Kenyon Dr. Washington Gladden 
Initiation writes us: 


Cotumsus, Ohio, April 6, 1906. 

Will you permit me to correct an uninten- 
tional error of yours respecting the accidental 
death of a student at Kenyon College? You 
say that “this student was tied by his mates to 
the railroad track, as a sort of initiation or 
hazing. They thought no train was to pass, 
but one did pass, and he was killed.” 

This report was widely published in the 
newspapers, and it was positively confirmed 
by statements of the coroner and of the prosecut- 
ing attorney of the county, who conducted the 
examination at the coroner’s inquest. These 
officers unhesitatingly declared that the young 
man had been tied to the track. Some of us, 
relying upon these official statements, made 
severe comments upon the conduct of the stu- 
dents. 

It must now be said, however, that the tes- 
timony taken before the coroner’s jury has 
been published, and that thefe is not a particle of 
evidence that the young man was tied to the 
track; nor does it. appear that anything of the 
kind had ever been done by the students of this 
college. . 

The amazing thing now is that public offi- 
cials should make statements so utterly with- 
out foundation. 


Then what killed him? 
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At last the city of 
Philadelphia has 
sought, by legal proc- 
ess, to recover a part of the money stolen 
by the ring whose power was taken away 
by the pcs Pi movement of last year. 
Boss Durham, the McNichols, Mack, 
and two ex-Directors of Public Works 
are defendants in a suit calling upon 
them for something more than $5,000,- 
ooo fraudulently obtained by them in 
connection with contracts for the filtra- 
tion works. This suit immediately fol- 
lows the disclosure by Mayor Weaver of 
the fact that, just before the beginning 
of the reform revolt, the ring was plan- 
ning to get possession of the water 
works. The news came to him from 
Boss Durham, who had delayed the fil- 
tration work, at the cost of many lives, 
in order that he and his partners might 
procure the contracts from a friendly city 
government. When the gas lease was 
beaten, this other job was laid aside with 
it. But for that uprising of the people 
the ring might now, we presume, own 
the City Hall and the parks. It is un- 
fortunate that none of these Philadelphia 
thieves has been forced to wear stripes. 
Mr. Bell is still District Attorney. He 
has been counsel for the McNichols, who 
are defendants in this civil suit, and for 
the firm of contractors in which Durham 
and one of the McNichols held an eleven- 
twelfths interest. Some months ago he 
was preparing to represent, profession- 
ally, one of the McNichols, if the city 
and the Mayor should sue to recover any 
of the money paid to this contractor. No 
one could expect that such a District At- 
torney would exhibit a consuming desire 
to procure the indictment and punish- 
ment of the members of the ring. 

ef 


Judge Parker says, and 
— — others agree, that it is time 

that the South should have 
the Democratic Presidential candidate at 
the next election. But who should it be? 
The Mobile Register says that Senator 
Tillman would be the man, as he better 
represents the South than any one else, 
and other papers quote with a sort of 
approval. They say he is not an ideal 
candidate, but he is courageous and out- 
spoken and patriotic, if not always wise. 
It would be a sad nomination. Think of 
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putting up a man to represent the South 
whose only idea for the South is to keep 
the negro down. The South must have 
many “larger ideas than that, many 
larger interests, and the danger from the 
negro is infinitesimal. A very wise arti- 
cle on this subject is to be seen in the 
last number of The South Atlantic 
Monthly. But while we would be pleased 
to see a cultivated and liberal man 
from the South nominated by the Demo- 
crats, we presume that prudence will 
still require the convention to look again 
to the North, and, very likely, again to 
Mr. Bryan, whose third time might be 
hoped to win. 
st 
The Hague Conference, 
she Tague called oy Rniaia for July, 
Conference : 
will be postponed for the 
reason that it interferes with previous en- 
gagements of the whole Western Conti- 
nent. It is extraordinary that such a 
blunder should have been made, for in- 
quiry should have informed the Russian 
Government that all the American na- 
tions would just then be busy with a 
Pan-American Conference. As it was the 
United States, no negligible nation, that 
took the first step to call this second con- 
ference of The Hague, and President 
Roosevelt courteously withdrew in favor 
of Russia, it is the more surprising that 
consultation was not had, and an agree- 
ment reached. We will not consider the 
suggestion that this was purposely made 
to prevent America’s attendance, for that 
is too preposterous. When the Confer- 
ence meets it will demand the fullest at- 
tention of the entire world, while our 
Pan-American Conference concerns 
mainly our own Continent. 
Js 
This is a free. country, 
and just as free for Sen- 
ators as for any one else. 
If a Senator desires to get information 
as to any matter on which he is to vote 
he has the right to call on the President 
of the United States, or the president of 
a railroad company, and ask questions 
and learn all relevant facts. It is to be 
assumed that he does this honestly and 
not corruptly. We are therefore sur- 
prised that any Senator should be closely 
questioned by his associates as to whether 
he has talked with President Roosevelt 
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or President Somebody-else, and should 
be more careful to deny than to ,resent 
the inquisition. If the Senator’s moral 
character is a matter of reasonable sus- 
picion, that is another thing; but we are 
not to assume that he visits the President 
of the United States to solicit or receive 
a bribe in the way of patronage to give a 
corrupt vote ; or that he interviews a rail- 
road president for some other corrupt 
purpose. He can fairly seek such infor- 
mation as is needed to give him facts as 
to a railroad rate bill, and ought to be in- 
fluenced just so far as the facts will war- 
rant. The decision of a great question 
like that now before Congress requires 
all the information that a Senator can get 
from every source, and the question is so 
difficult a one, and so many points are 
involved, both constitutional and com- 
mercial, that men may honestly differ, 
and the assumption that one who seeks 
information or consults with one who 
knows or has interests, is not to be light- 
ly made. So Senator Bailey does not 
need to avoid going to the White House 
for fear that he should seem “influenced.” 
The President has the right to use influ- 
ence and to press measures, he being 
himself a legislative as well as an execu- 
tive officer, and having the further right 
of any citizen to express his opinion. 


Js 


The Philippines In a late sermon Dr. 

Parkhurst quotes Sec- 

Not for Sale . 

retary Taft as saying: 
“The passage of the Philippine Tariff 
Bill will be a test of American sincerity.” 
In that sermon Dr. Parkhurst makes the 
distinction between the American people 
and the American nation. The people, 
he says, wish well of the Chinese, but the 
nation is his enemy. The people feel 
kindly to the “little brown men” of the 
Philippines, but this is not true of the na- 
tion. He says: 

“This nation as a nation does not care a row 
of silver-headed pins for them. And if so long 
as it supposed the islands were going to be a 
source of revenue it regarded their falling into 
our hands as an act of providential interposi- 
tion, it would now with tenfold seriousness 
consider it an act of providential interposition 
if somehow or other they could fall out of our 
hands, relieving the political party in power 
of an embarrassing and dispiriting incubus, 
and easing the National Treasury of what has 
been estimated to be something like two hun- 
dred millions a year. President McKinley had 
something besides a financial interest in the 
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islands; so we believe has his successor, but 
nationally considered it is a matter purely of 
tobacco, sugar and the Dingley tariff. As be- 
tween the American nation considered as a na- 
tion, and the Philippine Islands it is as much 
a matter of dollars as it used to be a matte: 
of dollars between the Southern planter and 
his slave-gang.” 

Just where that “two hundred millions a 
year” comes in, it would not be easy to 
say. We presume it includes pensions 
and naval expansion and other things 
which would not be affected by with- 
drawing from the Philippines. It does 
look a bit as if Dr. Parkhurst were right 
in saying that the nation, as a nation, has 
no care for those islands, for Congress, 
which represents the nation, or at least 
the Senate, has refused to pass the Phil- 
ippine bill, a most selfish and outrageous 
piece of cruelty. But we refuse to believe 
the reports that our Government wants 
to get rid of the Philippines, and that 
Governor Wright goes as Ambassador to 
Tokyo for this very purpose, that he may 
pass the islands over to Japan. We do 
not believe that Congress would consent, 
or that the American people, who are 
looking forward to the approaching or- 
ganization of a Philippine legislature, 
wish to give up the noble experiment of 
teaching self government, on republican 
lines, to an Oriental people. 

Js 


It is evident that the Russian Duma 
will be controlled by an element that 
wishes liberal constitutional progress, and 
that the conservative obstructionists have 
been decidedly defeated. This means, we 
judge, that Witte will be supported as 
against Durnovo and the “Grand Ducal 
cabal. This success may explain the re- 
port that Witte threatens to resign if 
Durnovo is not removed from the Cab- 
inet. The prospects are hopeful that the 
Duma will work for Russian freedom, 
notwithstanding the fears of the revolu- 
tionists. 


& 
It looks as if Dr. Dowie were getting 


actually insane. His* passionate out- 
breaks and his strange extravagance in 
money matters, with his absurd imagina- 
tive schemes, are such as appear with 
progressive senile softening of the brain. 
We have had one such case that nearly 
wrecked one of our railroad companies a 
few years ago. In this case the colossal 
conceit was itself enough to be a form of 
insanity. 
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The Insurance Situation 


THE insurance situation has recently 
furnished a subject for discussion in the 
British House of Lords. According to 
the London Times, the Earl of Onslow 
called attention to the recent disclosures 
as to the management of certain insur- 
ance companies in this country whose 
branch offices are located in various Eng- 
lish cities, and to the existing laws of 
other countries and colonies affecting 
foreign insurance companies. He asked 
the Government whether they would take 
any steps to require that foreign com- 
panies conducting business in England 
should keep in that country such a pro- 
portion of their assets as would suffice 
to meet claims made on them by English 
policy-holders. The Earl stated in the 
upper house that it had been shown that, 
in addition to the face value of all the 
policies, there was a reserve of something 
like £12,500,000 sterling for deferred 
bonuses. The three great companies 
carrying on business in England are the 
New York Life, the Mutual and the 
Equitable. These three institutions have 
absolute possession of money or property 
to the extent of £200,000,000 sterling, 
and a ready cash surplus of almost £40,- 
000,000 sterling. This sum is greater 
than the combined capital of the four 
greatest institutions in Europe—the Bank 
of England, and the Banks of France, 
Russia and Germany. The business done 
by the giant insurance companies named 
is increasing so rapidly that it is esti- 
mated that if it went on at only half its 
present rate of increase, they would in 
twenty years have £800,000,000 sterling 
to deal with, but, notwithstanding the 
present solvency of the companies, there 
is now no security that the policy-holders 
would not wake up one morning to find 
their assets dissipated. He closed by 
urging upon the Government the import- 
ance of introducing legislation along the 
lines of that in force in other civilized 
countries, and which would provide for 
the suitable deposit of approved assets 
sufficient to meet any liabilities to the 
British policy-holders. 

We referred briefly last week to the 
fact that life insurance legislation is dis- 
cussed by Paul Morton, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 


D. P. Kingsley, vice-president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in the 
current North American Review. Mr. 
Morton’s plea is to protect the policy- 
holder. He grants that laws must be 
passed providing for more thoro inspec- 
tion. He holds that security is essential, 
but investments should yield an income, 
and sets forth that strict economy is now 
the watchword of the American insur- 
ance companies. Mr. Kingsley, on the 
other hand, urges the need of safeguard- 
ing the companies. He strongly disap- 
proves of the limiting of the amount of 
money that may be paid for securing new 
insurance in any year, and sees in such 
a provision a substantial curtailment of 
the insurance business, if, indeed, it be 
not brought to a standstill. He states 
that some of the proposals of the Arm- 
strong Committee, in the interests of the 
State, should be radically modified. 

Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the In- 
ternational Association of Policy-holders 
in the Mutual and New York Life Insur- 
ance companies, made public this week a 
letter written by him to Thomas H, D. 
Berridge, of London. In it he charges 
that Charles A. Peabody, president of 
the Mutual, is the nominee of 
the Standard Oil-J. P. Morgan-Harri- 
man interests in the Mutual Life; that he 
knows nothing of insurance; that the 
suits the Mutual has brought against the 
McCurdys are not to be pushed, and that 
an attempt is being made to deceive the 
public. 

Mr. Berridge, as counsel for the Eng- 
lish policy-holders in the Mutual, is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Untermyer. The Ber- 
ridge letter was given out by the latter 
as a rejoinder to the letter written by 
President Peabody to D. C. Haldeman, 
the Mutual’s manager in London, in 
which he denies that he is the Standard 
Oil’s choice. 

In reply Mr. Peabody has referred to 
Mr. Untermyer as Lawson’s lawyer. 


Seth Low and Charles E. Hughes 
jointly discussed the insurance situation 
on April 8th before the Ethical Culture 
Society. Mr. Low said that what was 
needed in insurance circles was a higher 
conception of trusteeship. If men will 
not give the time to serve others as trus- 
tees, they ought not to become trustees. 
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Mr. Hill’s Canadian Project 


THIs year’s most interesting news in 
the field of railway construction is the 
authoritative statement that James J. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern, is 
about to parallel the Canadian Pacific 
from Montreal to Vancouver. His civil 
engineers have been at work for a year, 
it is said, and they have found a route 
thru the mountains much more favorable 
for traffic than the one which the Cana- 
dian Pacific uses. 


.Zoheth- S. Freeman, formerly in 
charge of the credit department of the 
Hanover National Bank, has just been 
elected cashier of the Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank, of which R. M. Gallaway is 
president. Mr. Freeman has had a bank- 
ing experience which cannot fail to make 
his services valuable to the Merchants’ 
National. The Merchants’ has a capital 
of $2,000,000, surplus and undivided 


profits of over $1,400,000, and total re- 
sources of $22,387,686. 


.. The Franklin 





Unlike the builders 
of other transconti- 
nental lines in Can- 
ada, he asks for no 
assistance in the 
shape of subsidies, 
bond guarantees or 
land grants. His 
friends predict that 
the line westward 
from Winnipeg will 
be finished in a year 
and a half. Twelve 
branches, running to 
oil lands or mining 
districts, or connect- 
ing the new main 
line with the Great 
Northern, have 
been planned. 
About 4,000 men 
are already at work, 
and contractors say 
that “rush” orders 
have been given. 
There is a hint as to 
Mr. Hill’s motive in 
a dispatch which 
says that the great- 
est possible speed in 
construction will be attained “unless 
the Canadian Pacific calls a halt on its 
American extensions.” If it does call 
a halt, perhaps Mr. Hill’s plans will be 
modified. Thus far, nothing has been 
said about the attitude of the Dominion 





Copyri 
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Government, which cannot be expected > 


to be wholly indifferent as to the welfare 
of existing or projected roads in which 
it is more or less directly interested. The 
story will not be complete until we hear 
from Ottawa. s 


ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, 
Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, New York. 
t, 1906, by ng MacDonald, Photog- 


Trust Company, of 
Brooklyn, of which 
George H. Southard 
is president, pro- 
poses to increase its 
capital stock. from 
$1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000. 

.-Henry Dim- 
se, cashier of the 
Citizens’ Central, 
has. been’ elected 
president. of the 
Northern National 
Bank, of New: York. 
Mr. Dimse was for 
ten years with the 
Sixth National, and 
was assistant cash- 
ier of the Twelfth 
Ward Bank. Henry 
A. Belden, who has 
been connected with 
the Stuyvesant, Na- 
tional City and 
Commercial _ banks, 
of Brooklyn, wil! 
continue as cashier 
of the Northern Na- 
tional Bank. 

. .-The withdrawal of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and E. Parmalee Prentice, his 
brother-in-law, from the Missouri Pacific 
board is regarded as additional evidence 
of the purpose of Rockefeller interests 
to sever their relations with the Gould 
properties. 


..Dividends announced: 


U. 'S, Rubber Co., quarterly (1st Preferred), 
2 per cent., payable April 14th. 

U: S. Rubber Co., quarterly (2d Preferred), 
1 per cent., payable April 14th. 
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Here’s a timely warning from the Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Health: 


“The open garbage pail is as dangerous 
a health menace as bad drainage.” 


You wouldn’t take chances with sewer gas— 
why risk disease from the offensive odors of decay- 
ing garbage? 

The only way to make garbage odorless and 
harmless is to keep it in Witt’s Corrugated Can. 

Then, no matter which way the wind blows, 
nobody gets a whiff. 

The lid, stamped out of one piece of steel, rigid, 
fits closely over a strong steel band; easy to put on 
and never gets out of shape all the years thecanlasts. 


There’s nothing about Witt’s Can to wear out. 

Made of steel, galvanized inside and out. No 
iron supports to rust or break off, corrugations give 
support everywhere alike. 

Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for 
‘* Witt’s Can’’ stamped on lid. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it, we'll pay for its return and 


promptly refund your money. 
Dealers sell Witt’s Can the same way. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


52 MENNEN’S| 





TOILET... POWDER 
On Your Savings | : 


[\VESTORS seeking a little larger return on their 
money than 3 or 4%, while being assured that 

their savings are in safe, careful hands, will be in- 

terested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan of the 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CoO. 

Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 

under the supervision of the New York Banking 

Department. 


WE PAY 
5% PER YEAR 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your 
money is always subject to your control if required 
for other purposes. Earnings begin as soon as your 
money is received, and are mailed you by check 
semi-annually, or compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business men—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer you. 

_ Let us show you how we can handle your sav- 
ings accounts to better advantage than most other 


banking institutions. 
wnesTa Pure as the Lily 
oa —healthful and refreshing; — 


used and 
19 Times Bidg., 


Hew York City, ; nequalled for chafing, 
. happed hands, etc., it is sootning, 
sanitary and healing. MBENNEN’S face on every box—see 
that you get the genuine, For sale eve: e odd mail, 
ae Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Bora’ TAL. 
UM has the scent of fresh cut violets, 


] GERHARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J.[ 
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READING NOTICES 


WANTED 








“NO CURE NO PAY.” 

This is the principle upon- which‘ John Whitley treats 
smoky fireplaces. or more than twenty years he has 
made a specialty of dealing with unruly fireplaces, mak- 
ing them do their full duty in the most approved man- 
ner. None but competent workmen are employed and in 
most cases the work can be done without defacing the 
walls and with little or no inconvenience to the house- 
hold. The Whitley system of Kitchen Ventilation is 
another boon to the householder. By it the odors of 
ag are prevented from yy | through the house. 
Mr. Whitley, whose address is 215 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will furnish estimates upon application. 


THE “SOHMER WAY.” 

The name Sohmer has come to be universally rec- 
ognized as standing for all that is best in piano manufac- 
ture. Sohmer pianos are built upon the principle that 
whatever is worth doing is ME gy Bm well. Conse- 
quently none but the best materials and workmanship are 
employed in the Sohmer creations. That this is not 
only the best principle but the best policy, is shown by 
the enormous demand for Sohmer pianos on the part of 
discriminating buyers. 


A SUMMER RESORT FOR FAMILIES 

One of the most desirable summer resorts for families 
is to be found at Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. This is 
at the widest part of Long Island Sound, and the facili- 
tie: for bathing and boating, in fact for all forms of out- 
door recr-ation, are unrivalled. The Montowese Hotel, 
open from June to October, affords its guests all the 
comtorts ~ a refined home. A descriptive booklet will be 
sent to any of our readers upon application to W. A. 
Bryan. Manager. 


A POPULAR BOSTON HOSTELRY. 

For a great many years the United States Hotel has 
been exceedingly popular among transient visitors to Bos- 
ton, and deservedly so. Its location is exceptionally con- 
venient, being only two blocks from the South Terminal 
Station, and three or four from the heart of the shop- 
ping district. Accommodations are furnished on both the 
American and European plans, at moderate rates. A fine 
table is provided and the rooms are comfortable and 
homelike. 


THE SOROSIS SHOE 

The Sorosis was, perhaps, a pioneer in Women’s Clubs 
and quickly became famous because of the excellence of 
its membership timber. The Sorosis Shoe, like the club 
after which it was named, is superb and exquisitely 
wrought. It is at once dainty as to outline and very 
lasting in its staying power. e ‘osis Shoes are fash- 
ionable, smart and stunning in the extreme. No woman 
can make any mistake in wearing a Sorosis Shoe. They 
are made both for style and comfort. 


Attention is directed to the advertisement of the Irving 
National Bank of this city, of which Samuél S. Conover 
is president. The Irving, being a national institution, is 
typified by the national bird. e eagle with outstretched 
wings holds in his talons the lock as emblem of security 
with the keys of safety. Above the eagle is the balance 
or scales, as emblem of fidelity and fair dealing, with the 
initials of the bank below. The Irving National has a 
capital and surplus of $2,000,000. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 3goth.—The Passenger Department 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway announces that 
the opening of the Wind River or Shoshone Reservation 
public lands in Wyoming has been postponed until August 
15, 1906, by joint resolution of Congress. - 

Railroad construction to the Reservation border is be- 
ing pushed rapidly, and will probably be completed within 
a few weeks. 


After twenty-three years of service as Superintendent of 
the work of the Congregational Home Mission Society in 
Florida, the Rev. S. F. Gale, D.D., has resigned. The reso- 
lutions adopted unanimously by the State Association 
show that during that time the number of churches under 
his care has increased from four to nearly seventy; and 
oy speak in strong terms. of his ability, courage and 

aracter. 





ANTED—Housekeeper, trained and experienced in managing 

and providing for tamily of five, with both city and country 

home, and seven or more servants. Must be a ‘good seamstress 
and capable of taking charge of the linen. All work to be done in 
a neat, methodical, business manner. New England person pre- 
ferred. Must be under forty years of age. Permanent position 
Address, stating reference and salary desired, Box 1787. New York. 


WANTED—Capable young man with strong church 
connections to organize and manage a lecture course in 
home city. For basis of compensation and full particulars 
address F. H. Monroe, Mariager, 610 Steinway Hall, 
Chicago 




















you have a novel, play, collection of essays or poems 

you would like to see published in vol form, we 

shall take pleaspre in considering the same. Address, 
mentioning THE INDEPENDENT. 

BROADWAY: PUBLISHING COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS : BOOKSELLERS : : 835 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


A RESPONSIBLE, RELIABLE and 
EVER PRESENT AGENT 


Capital, - - ~- $500,000 
Surplus and Profits, - 400,000 


The Door that 
Wore Spectacles 


Glass panels change the outlook materi- 
ally. Just as clear is our loyalty as life 
insurers. A postalopens thedoor. Better 
use a postal pry. We'd rather you would. 
The Wiasbington Lite Insurance Co. 


$obn Tatlock, President 
Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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FINISH 
FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE-AND WOODWORK 


TO SATISFY YOU 
that Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made, but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 


> | STAINELONA 





will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 


Our booklet, “Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE, 
Detroit White Lead Works, 
Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 








[EWIS® @oNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘* PREMIER’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 

















DETROIT STEEL 
wp ne? _JEFEERSON AVE. 





DECAYED STARCH 


A FOOD PROBLEM 


An Asheville man tells how right food did that which 
medicines had failed to accomplish: 

“For more than 15 years,” he says, “I was afflicted 
with stomach trouble and intestinal indigestion, gas form- 
ing in stomach and bowels and giving me great distress. 
These conditions were undoubtedly due to the starchy 
food I ate, white bread, potatoes, etc., and didn’t digest. 
I grew worse with time, till, two years ago, I had an 
attack which the doctor diagnosed as appendicitis. When 
the surgeon operated on me, however, it was found that 
my trouble was ulcer of the pancreas, instead of appendi- 
citis. Re 

“Since that time I have had several such attacks, suf- 
fering death, almost. The last attack was about three 
months ago, and I endured untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would have to eat less 
starchy stuff, so I began the use of Grape-Nuts food for 
I knew it to be pre-digested, and have continued same 
with most gratifying results. It has built me up wonder- 
fully. I gained ten pounds in the first eight weeks that I 
used Grape-Nuts, my general health is better than ever 
before, my brain is clearer and my nerves stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 4 teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts with cream, a small slice of dry toast, an 
egg soft boiled and a cup of Postum; and I make the 
evening meal on Grape-Nuts and cream alone—this gives 
me a good night’s rest and I am well again.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 





Pear False Teeth Hold Firmly = 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 
ome you bad breath? Are your gums shrunken or 
i changed so that you think you need a new plate! 

If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Piate Powder will 
Quickly cure the trouble. It makes the 
gums conform, or grow, into the old ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one. Antiseptic, 
too, destroying germ life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cool and clean. 50c. a box, by mail. 

Larger size, holdiag three times the 

amount, for one dollar. 

Money back, if wanted. 
WERNET DENTAL MPG. CO. 
Fioor “ P.” 


140° Arch Street, Philadelphia 
eae my 











Water Supply Outfits 
For Country Residences. 

We are‘contractors for the 
complete installation of 
these, using Windmills, Hot 
Air or Gasolene Engine, or 
Electric Pumps. We furnish 
Water Tanks,Towers, Pumps 
and Piping. Write for our 
catalogue and advise us of 
your requirements and we 
will submit proposals and 
estimates. 

CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
281-285 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS- 
33 Canal St.. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 























JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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The Guernsey cow here illustrated has proved herself the biggest butter producer in the world. 


This letter tells the story. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 12, 1906. 


My Guernsey cow, Yeksa Sunbeam, No. 15439, holds the World's record for a yearly butter-fat 
production, having made in a year 8 5 7. 15 pounds of butter-fat. She also made 14920.8 
pounds of milk, testing 5.75 per cent. fat; this is the largest amount of milk produced in a year by any 


Guernsey cow. 


The butter exhibited from my farm was awarded First Prize over all at the State 


Dairymen’s Convention at Waukesha, Wis., scori 


I use the United States 


have three on as many farms. 


97 1-2 points. 
ream Separator, of which I 


FRED RIETBROCK. 


Good cows and the U. S. Cream Separator is a combination that means biggest profit 
to dairymen. You feed your cows to produce rich milk, and to get the most butter-fat from that milk 


ou need a U. S. Cream Separator because it holds the World’s 


lean SKimming 


ord for 


Our big, handsome 1906 catalogue tells all about the U.S. Read it before you put any mone 


intoa cream se tor. Just write us ‘‘Send Catalogu 


eI.” We'll send you one by next ma 


para’ 
Better lay this paper down and write us NOW, while you think of it. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Bighteen centrally located distributing warehouses thrqughout the United States and Canada, Prompt delivery. 








9 West Forty-Second St., 
McHUGH | _ Opposite New Library 





DESIGNS and MAKES GOOD 
EVERYDAY FURNITURE 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
In McHUGH—Mission Style: 

Cushioned Willow Chairs, $5.00; 
Oldstyle English Easy Chairs. 








OFFERS SOME DECORATIVE 
WALL COVERINGS OF GOOD STYLE, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
Paperhangings from 10c. a piece; 
Japanese Grass Cloth, 50c. a yard; 


The’ Pierrot Poster Pictures, $1.00 each. 





SELLS SIMPLE HANDLOOM 
FLOOR COVERINGS and RUGS 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
New Ragstyle Carpets, 50c. a yd.; 
Solid Color Scotch Dhurries, dBc. a yd. ; 
Colonial Cotton Rugs, $2.50 each. 





SHOWS A REMARKABLE 
COLLECTION OF INEXPENSIVE and 
QUAINT UPHOLSTERY STUFFS 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
Oldtime Chintzes, Calicoes and Linens: 
OPENWEAVE SINGAPORE LATTICE: 
Taffeta Covered Floss Cushions, $1. 








JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
At the Sign of the NEW 
**POPULAR SHOP” YORK 

(Trade Mark Regd.) " 














Hugh Roberts, Jersey City, N. J., Architect 


_ If you burn too much coal—if your present heat- 
ing system is unsatisfactory—or if you're about to 
instaila new one, why not investigate the 


KELSEY “ar" GENERATOR? 


Why not send for booklet giving good reasons 
why it is more efficient, healthful and economical 
than furnace or steam or hot water systems? 
poten | not send for book of “‘ Opinions,” with hun- 
dreds of letters from the users? 


28,000 IN USE 
KELSEY HEATING CO. 


351 Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office, = « 156 Fifth Avenue 
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EW YORK 
(Cae eNe 
LINES 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY SYSTEM OF 
AMERICA 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnatz. 


COMPRISING THE 














LAKE ERIE, AL: CE & WHEELING 
NEW YORK & OTTAWA AND 
RUTLAND RAILROADS 

A copy of the 52-page [Illustrated Catalogue, giv- 
ing a synopsis of each of the forty-one books now 
comprising the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘Four- 
Track Series,”’ as well as a small half-tone repro- 
duction of each of eleven beautiful etchings of 
scenery along our line, will be sent to any address, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, 
Room 33, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W.J.LYNCH 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER = PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
WEW YORK CHICAGO 























WALL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the 
entire alteration, decoration and 
furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced 
men are constantly employed and 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Our representative will call at 
your request. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


281 Fifth Avenue New York 
FACTORIES ; 
7th Ave. and 29th St, New York, and Stamford, Cons. 














The Easy, Sanitary 
Method of Sweeping 


Except for the mistaken idea that the corn 
broom is more economical than the Bissell 
sweeper, thousands of women who are ger 
their energies and injuring their carpets an 
rugs, using the corn broom, would have a 


Carpet Sweeper 


in their homes. Just consider 

that a Bissell lasts longer 
than fifty corn brooms, and 
then you will see its Great Econo- 
my, but think of all its other bene 
fits ; does the work in one quarter of 4 
the time, and with 95% less effort 
than the corn broom requires, con- 

fines all the dust that otherwise 
would float about the rooms, 
settling upon furniture, cur- 

tains, draperies, etc.; promotes 

the health of the — by con- 
fining within the case the danger- Z 
ous germs that are bore gam nf 
from out doors and which can AF 
be burned or buried when ~@ar 


5.50. Buy a “* Cyco”’ Bissell’s 

now, andsendusthepurchase / 
slip, and we will send youa f 
neat, useful present free. 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 
m—_ta. 
Grand Rapids 


Michigan 
Dept. 99 ' 
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Che National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1856 
STATEMENT, APRIL 6th, 1906 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED wes : 





$10,468,000 


DEPOSITS or Wr = eo 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, - 


GILBERT G. THORNE, 

JOHN C. McKEON, 

JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, 

MAURICE H. EWER, 

WILLIAM O. JONES, 

WILLIAM A. MAIN, 

FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, oy 


OSEPH T. MOORE 
TUYV AE _ 
GEORGE S. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 





OFFICERS 


STUYVESANT FISH, _ 


DIRECTORS 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS 


EDWARD C. HOYT tone ACOB ASTOR 
’ GILBERT G. 


92,831,000 


* President 
. Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Vice-President 

Vice-President 

. Cashier 

Ass’t Cashier 

Ass’t Cashier 

- ' Ass’t Cashier 


GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 
OHN E. BORNE 
EWIs CASS LEDYARD 
JOHN C. McKEO 











AMERICAN. 


Bank Note Company 


78 to 8 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1795 
WARREN L. GREEN, 
President 
T. H. FREELAND, 
Chairman of the Board 


J. K. MYERS, 
Vice-President 


F. K. JOHNSON, 
Secretary 


. CHAS. L. LEB, 
y Treasurer 


GEO. DANFORTH, 
Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Bank Notes, Share Certificates, Bonds for Gov- 
ernments and Corporations, Drafts, Checks, 
Bills of Exchange, Stamps, etc. 
With Special Safeguards to Prevent Counterfeiting. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING 


RAILWAY TICKETS of IMPROVED STYLES 
TRUSTEES: 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, WARREN L. GREEN 
THEO. H. FREELAND, M. NELSON 
EDMUND <) CONVERSE, 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 
ANDREW V. STOUT. 





LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $9,500,000 


TRUST ARO BANKING DEPARTMENT, 59 LIBERTY ST. 
37 LIBERTY St, | MANHATTAN 





Brooklyn Offices, 188 Montague Street. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on 
certificate, allowing interest thereon. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS, Cor- 
poration Bonds, and on Mortgages as Collateral, 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor. 
Administrator, Assignee or Receiver, Transfer 
Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 
Takes charge of Personal Securities. 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 


DAVID B. OGDEN, 
i= T. LOCKMAN, 
UIS V. GHT 





T. NE 
ACKSON, Comptroller. 
. VAIL, Secretary. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Asst. Genl. Manager. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Asst. Treasurer. 
po SEL { Assistant Secretaries. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITIGN OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN NEW_YORK, AT NEW YORK, IN THE ATE OF 
a > —, "aT THE CLOSE OF BUSIN APRIL 


; RESOURCES. 
Loans ons SCS sb atccesdcciedcoee 


. deposit: 
. deposits. 


oreo 


Other bonds to secure U. 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house and lot.....- 
Due from national banks (not ‘reserve ‘agents 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks end other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in —_ k, viz.: 

- $20, 879, 256 50 


Specie - - 
Legal-tender — not 6,051, 360 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer &% 
of ef tion 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


Cowen e eee eeeeeee eeeeeeee 


SAL EEEES, 
Capital stock paid in... 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
id 2,923,741 31 
National bank notes outstandin: 12,723,200 00 
Due to other national banks. 7,861,183 68 
Due to State banks and bankers 11, 536, 079 18 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 
Dividends un 
Individual 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Accepted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 
United — a a 


»371,254 23 
3,518,412 58 
34,877,608 74 
242 56 
»489,109 93 


York, County of New York, 
DUV 


ALL, Cashier of the yin named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the 
to the best of my knowledge and belief.- 
W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 
Pacem sey and sworn Pes before me this 9th day of April, 
. J. OXENHAM, Notary Public. 
(ee 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
OTTO H. KAHN, 


DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


New York, March 224, 

The Board of Directors has declared a Minidead’ of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of 
this Com , payable April 16t! 2 a. aan of rec- 
ord at the close of business on RY 
GEORGE n OPE ‘CER, Treasurer. 


Directors. 

















THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND No. 90. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com able April 


16th, 1906, to Stockholders of record at the close o' Re coy April 
5th, 1906. HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, 
New York, April 5th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the Unit States Rubber 
Company has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two per cent. on the First Preferred Stock (including »"' 
outstanding divi 
dend of One a pe the Second 
Preferred Stock of this ny" from the net earnings 
for the fiscal Fan oot Mareb 31, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at 12 M. on Saturday, April 14th, 1906, payable. 
without closing of Transfer Books, April 30th, 1906. 
JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., 





Treasurer. 


above statement is true , 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, April 6, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts...........,.........0. $1 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. §. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. Bonds to secure U. 8. 
Other bonds to secure S. 8. 
U. S. Bonds on hand.. 
Premium on U. 8. Bo 
Bonds, securities, etc ° 
Banking House, furniture os fixtures. . 
U. 8. Bond Account 
Due from National 

agents) 
Due from State Banks and Bankers. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National Banks.. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
LAWFUL MONEY RESERVE IN 
. pecle viz. : 

cie 


88332 4 
32833332 
4SSRS2 SSAessssee 





238 


28 
Bee 33 


R3RS 
B 


ane 
J 
a 


6,710,000 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation 

other than 5% 


Due from U. 


Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, a 
10,826,339 37 


paid 
National Bank notes outstanding 9,155,997 50 
Due to other National Banks. .$37,225,354 63 
Due to State Banks and Bankers 7,646,384 75 
Due to Trust Companies and 
Savings Banks 
Provident Reserve Fund. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 


pee States deposits 
U. S. Bonds borrowed 


163,833,649 56 
3,395,000 00 
13,410,550 00 
Tot. $234, 621,536 43 
State of *New York, County of New York, ss.: ; 
I, ARTHUR KAVANAGH, Cashier of the above-named | 
nk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true | 

to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A. KAVANAGH, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of April, 
EDWIN F. COREY, Notary Public. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
EDWIN F. MARSTON, 
M. TAYLOR PYNE, 


Correct—A ttest: 


Directors 








ELECTIONS 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
320 Broadway. 
New York, April 6, 1906. : 
At a a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
a. held this day, Mr. Albion K. Chapman was appointed 
asbier. 





EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


New Brunswick, N. J., April 5th, 1006. 
The annual meeting of the Stockholders of the United 
States Rubber Company, for the election of Directors, con- + 
sideration of a pro} amendment to the By-Laws, and 
for the transaction of any other business which may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting, will be held at_the 
principal office of the Company, in New Brufswick, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, May 15th, 1906, at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Transfer Books will close at 5 2. on Tuesday, 
April 24th, 1906, and reopen at 10 A. M. on “Wednesday, 
May 16th, 1906. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
SAMUEL NORRIS, Secretary. 


Dr!SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. . Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the worid. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


BARING& CO. 


15 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 
Investment Securities 


Agents and Attorneys for 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., London 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., Boston 











August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 
London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
gtaphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 


BROWN BROTHERS @ Co. 





























59 Wall Street, New York 


N. W. HARRIS @ Co. 


BANKERS 
PINE STREET Cor. WILLIAM 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


Receive deposits Subject to check 
and allow interest on balances. 
Act as fiscal agents for miunicipali- 
ties and corporations. Issue letters 
of credit and deal in 


BONDS for INVESTMENT 
LIST ON APPLICATION 
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Fisk & Robinson 


BANHERS 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight - 
draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made on approved 


security. 


FISCAL AGENCY 





ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 
registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. - 

MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together 
with a list of current offerings yielding from 8% to 4% per cent., forwarded upon request. 

















LATHAM 
ALEXANDER & CO. 
BANKERS 


‘Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Conduct a General 
Banking Business 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 











Boy, MeLellan " 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, ‘CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 
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Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington 


Juvestment Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members All Important Exchanges 


25 Broad Street 


New York 


Western Union Building, Chicago 





High Grade Bonds a Specialty 





Knauth, Nachod & Kihne | 


BANKERS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
Lincoln National Bank 
Astor National Bank 
Hamilton Bank and Branches 
Corn Exohe e Bank and Branches 


West Side Bank 
Mechanics and Traders Bank 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World. 


Pamphlet, ‘‘ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 





a 1864 


ALBERT H. VERNA CHARLES C. CROOK 
Member New 5 Stock Exchange. 
RUDOLPH H. JOS. B. BOURNE. 


ALBERT H. VERNAM & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
3% NEW STREET NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


HAMILTON BANK OF NEW YORK CITY 


215 WEST 125th STREET 
FRANK W. KINSMAN, nat 


FREDERICK D. IV 
JESSE ©. JOY 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BRANCH 
1107 Amsterdam Avenue 

Charles Buckbee - - - 

AVENUE BRANCH 
135th Street and Seventh Avenue 
Harold W. Baker, Assistant Manager 


TREMONT BRANCH, 78 Tremont Avenue 
W. BR. Montgomery, 








1906" 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
el 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





Copete Consolidated 
Copper Company 
Capitalization . . $1,000,000 


Par Value of Shares, $1.00 


All the stock is Treasury stock. All the profits be 
long to all the stockholders. 

Notwithstanding the very. small capitalization of the 
Company, the stockholders will receive dividends from 
the earnings of a property which has been pronounced 
by experts of fw wide distinction to be one of the 
erestect copper properties of the world. 

For further particulars and prices of stock apply to 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 





